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tah  Democrats 


scuss  charter 


i  State  Democrats  met 
fte  j  to  Saturday  for  hearings 
!  rational  party  charter. 
itt  ’  at  ion  al  Committee 
in  Jean  Westwood 
;ted  the  hearings  and 
led  the  need  for  a 
r.  “The  charter  will 
1  the  principles  of  the 
itsfc  ;ratic  Party,”  she  said, 
delineate  the  authority 
;  various  levels  of  party 
ration.” 

1  Calvin  L.  Rampton 
ented  on  the  draft 
in  a  prepared  message 
ly  his  administrative 
,,ant,  Kent  Briggs, 
ion  said  the  Democratic 
:ould  take  pride  in  itself 
reforms  it  has  made. 

:ie  who  write  the  rules 
s  game,”  he  said.  “I  give 
thusiastic  support  to  a 
isnirfor  our  party.” 

of  the  privisions  in  the 
harter  calls  for  party 
Registration.  “Partisan 
ition  has  been  soundly 
ed  by  Utahns,”  the 
/7|  said 

11  ther  suggestion  in  the 
;  charter  is  that  party 
;rs  meet  in  a  policy 
!%liren|ce  in  off-election 
fcv  Several  who  testified  at 
» ft  ratings  said  that  they 
.  ,  i  the  policy  conference. 
[Ij  j  i  proposal  is  that  the 
■il  chairman  be  chosen  at 
olicy  conference.  Gov. 
on  opposed  this  saying 
i|  Chairman  should  be 
by  the  national 
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CENTER,  Houston 
Scrambling  to  get  back 
dule,  the  Skylab  3 
ruts  Sunday  sorted  out 
>wed  thousands  of  items 
need  for  three  months 
insekeeping  aboard  the 
g space  station, 
going  pretty  slowly,” 
limission  commander 
ii  MjP.  Carr.  “The  stowage 
i.  ty  difficult.  We’re  doing 
of  on-the-job-training.” 


committee  and  approved 
the  Presidential  candidate. 

‘‘The  national  policy 
conference  should  have  more 
restrictions,”  Sec.  of  State 
Clyde  Miller’s  representative, 
Harvard  Hinton.  Hinton  said 
that  Miller  thought  the  policy 
conference  should  not  choose 
the  chairman. 

“We  have  to  keep  the  party 
open  at  every  level,”  said 
Beverly  Dailey  of  Ogden. 
“Many  women,  youth  and 
minorities  have  stayed  in  the 
party,”  she  said,  “and  we  must 
encourage  others  into  it.” 

Dr.  Charles  Nabors  said,  “In 
the  1972  convention  there 
were  more  members  of  labor, 
minorities,  the  young  and 
women  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  party.” 

Salt  Lake  City  is  bidding  to 
host  the  convention  for 
writing  the  charter  in 
December  of  1974. 

Students 
sought 
by  hosts 

“We  are  very  happy  if  all  the 
foreign  students  have  a  place 
to  go  for  the  holidays,  but  if 
they  don’t,  we  certainly  want 
to  make  these  places  available 
to  them,”  said  Trevor  L. 
Christensen,  assistant 
international  student  adviser. 
There  are  almost  20  spots  left 
for  foreign  students  who  want 
to  spend  Thanksgiving  with 
host  families. 

International  students  who 
wish  to  apply  for  placement  in 
the  Host  Family  Program 
should  go  to  the  International 
Student  Office,  A-235  ASB, 
and  fill  out  the  necessary  card, 
or  they  should  go  to  the  table 
set  up  in  the  Wilkinson  Center 
between  the  Ballroom  and  the 
Step-down  Lounge.  The  table 
will  be  available  Monday  and 
Wednesday  from  1  p.m.  to 
3:30  p.m.  Requests  for 
placement  for  the  Christmas 
holiday  will  also  be  taken. 
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ixon  cheered,  booed  in  Georgia 

>  'ON,  Ga.  —  Marching  his  Watergate  counter-offensive  into  a 
ra  stronghold  Sunday,  President  Nixon  collected  cheers 
dtions  of  support  as  well  as  boos  and  shouts  for  resignation 
iachment. 

journey  into  Georgia  followed  a  Saturday  night  news 
ace  at  which  Nixon  launched  his  public  effort  to 
ne  the  scandal,  saying:  “I  am  not  a  crook.”  He  appeared 
:the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association. 


No  rationing'  feelings  mixed 

HINGTON  —  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield, 
said  Sunday  that  President  Nixon’s  reluctance  to  impose 
e  rationing  is  “just  paving  the  way  to  a  recession  next 

n’s  statement  Saturday  night  that  gasoline  rationing  would 
$t  resort  drew  support  from  Deputy  Treasury  Secretary 
1  Simon  and,  Simon  said,  from  Treasury  Secretary  George 

tz. 

it  won  only  lukewarm  backing  from  administration  energy 
sand  from  Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  R-Pa.,  the  Senate  minority 


Israeli  leader  critical' 

AVIV  —  David  Ben-Gurion,  who  led  Israel  from  its  violent 
J  1948  into  modern  statehood,  was  in  critical  condition 
sfter  suffering  a  stroke,  hospital  officials  say. 

;1  Hashomer  Hospital  spokesman  said  that  the  87-year-old 
premier  had  been  “calm  and  sleeping”  since  he  entered 
;pital  Sunday  after  being  stricken  at  his  apartment  here. 


Saxbe  probe  continues 

HINGTON  —  The  Judiciary  Committee  is  taking  up  the 
of  whether  Sen.  William  B.  Saxbe,  R-Ohio,  can  be  made 
for  appointment  as  Attorney  General, 
school  professors  and  deans  and  the  head  of  the  Justice 
went’s  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  were  among  the  witnesses 
led  for  today’s  hearing. 

jsue  is  whether  legislation  to  roll  back  the  attorney 
sj  salary  would  clear  away  a  constititional  barrier  to 
'  nomination,  announced  by  President  Nixon  more  than 
ieks  ago  but  not  yet  submitted  to  the  Senate. 


Weather 

'and  rain  chainging  to  snow  with  partial  clearing  Monday. 
1  cloudy  Monday  night  and  Tuesday.  Lows  Monday  20  to 
H>s  35  to  45. 


Library  Telefund 
tops  pledge  goal 


This  year’s  telefund  goal  of  $40,000  was  exceeded  after  1,000 
volunteers  gave  their  time  to  reach  the  goal. 


Wednesday  deadline 


More  than  1,000  student 
Telefund  volunteers,  dialing 
over  200,000  individual  digits, 
have  succeeded  in  gaining 
$41,077  in  pledges,  exceeding 
this  year’s  goal  of  $40,000. 

With  the  moto  of  “Give 
Learning  Room,”  the 
volunteers  had  manned 
telephones  since  Tuesday, 
Nov.  6  in  a  Library 
fund-raising  project  campaign 
leaders  termed  ‘‘an 
overwhelming  success.” 

“Pledges  may  now  be  mailed 
in  or  deposited  in  the  library 
or  ELWC  Reception  Center,” 
said  Janet  Chandler,  Telefund 
chairman. 

Honored  guests  participating 
in  the  fund  raising  were 
President  Dallin  H.  Oaks, 
Executive  Vice  President  Ben 
Lewis,  Dean  of  Student  Life  J. 
Elliot  Cameron  and  Stan 
Watts,  director  of  athletics. 

ASBYU  President  Mark 
Reynolds,  Football  Coach 
LaVell  Edwards  and  Baseball 
Coach  Vernon  Law  were  also 
among  the  list  of  notables  who 
called  to  gain  student  pledges. 
Cougar  Club  members 


participated  by  orienting  and 
instructing  callers  each 
evening. 

Even  the  nation’s  number 


one  p  a  s  s  1  n  g- r  e  c  e  1  vi  n  g 
combination  participated  in 
the  Telefund,  with 
quarterback  Gary  Sheide  and 


split  end  Jay  Miller  calling  on 
fellow  students  during  an 
evening  which  grossed  $7,355 
in  pledges. 


Students  set  treading  record 
after  32  hours  in  BYU  pool 


Sue  Troub,  Carolyn  Royce  Snapp,  Kristine 
Haeger  and  Mark  Aikele  are  the  water-treading 
world  record  holders  after  the  four  mutually 
decided  to  stop  treading  water  at  6  a.m. 
Saturday— 32  hours  after  they,  and  13  others, 
set  out  to  break  the  previous  world’s  record  of 
24  hours  set  in  August. 

Aikele  was  the  only  male  out  of  13  to  endure 
until  the  end.  Only  one  coed  dropped  out. 

Three  other  males— Ken  Everett,  Tom  Brown 
and  Charlie  Roberts— passed  the  previous  record 
time  of  24  hours,  but  dropped  out  of  the 
contest  before  the  new  record  was  established. 

The  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records  stated 
that  the  record  contenders  could  be  out  of  the 
water  for  only  five  minutes  every  hour,  in 
which  time  they  had  to  do  their  eating,  resting, 
etc.  The  contenders  had  to  support  themselves 
in  one  place  in  the  water  by  continually  moving 
the  hands  and  feet.  A  timer  and  a  logger 
supervised  the  contenders. 


Miss  Snapp,  a  sophomore  in  Youth 
Leadership,  said  she  was  the  women’s  egg  toss 
champion  at  East  Tennessee  State  University 
and  was  competing  for  another  record. 

Miss  Haeger,  a  junior  in  recreation,  said  she 
was  “kind  of  worn  out,”  when  she  stopped 
treading  but  that  she  felt  great  about  breaking 
the  record,  “It’s  wonderful.  I  feel  great  about 
it.” 

Miss  Troub,  a  senior  in  physical  education, 
was  the  organizer  of  the  water-treading  event. 
She  expressed  gratitude  for  the  participation  of 
the  water  treaders  and  the  150  spectators  who 
were  present  when  the  previous  record  was 
broken. 

Aikele,  a  freshman  in  physics,  was  asked  at 
the  beginning  of  the  event  if  he  thought  he 
could  break  the  water-treading  record.  “I  don’t 
know.  I’ll  find  out.”  And  find  out  he  did. 

Sore  eyes,  flue  and  fatigue  shortened  the 
endurance  of  some  of  the  other  contenders. 

V  L, 


Registration  ends  soon 


The  computerized 
pre-selection  of  classes  is  “the 
registration  process  at  BYU,” 
according  to  Erlend  D. 
Peterson,  assistant  dean  of 
admissions  and  records  at 
BYU. 

“It  is  not  the  whole,” 
continued  Peterson,  “but  only 
a  step  in  the  process.” 

Our  concern  now  is  that 
students  avail  themselves  of 
* 


the  advantage  of  completing 
the  registration  forms  and 
returning  them  to  their 
Advisement  Centers, 
continued  Peterson,  as  this  will 
simplify  many  of  those 
problems  caused  by  past 
registration  procedures. 

Nov.  21  deadline 
Only  three  school  days 


Dateline 


By  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Greece:  quiet  but  cautious 

Tanks  and  soldiers  in  full  battle  gear  were  still  on 
today  and  a  military  helicopter  circled  over-head  on 
ookout  for  new  anti-government  demonstrations.  No 
■ices  were  reported. 

ents  heading  for  the  university  were  stopped  for  identity 
About  100  of  them  were  taken  for  questioning, 
a  hastily  called  morning  news  conference,  government 
iman  Spyridon  Zournatzis  said  that  866  workers  and 
Si  150  of  them  women,  were  arrested  during  the  street 
T  Friday  night.  He  said  662  have  been  released. 


Universe  photo  by  Bert  Fox 

Fine  Art  and  Communications  College  advisors  Margie 
Hinckley  and  Gail  Porritt  (1.  to  r.)  explain  the  details  of 
completing  the  pre-selection  form. 


remain  until  the  Nov.  21 
deadline  for  students  to 
complete  and  return  their 
forms  to  their  College 
Advisement  Centers,  said  Kay 
Harward,  assistant  registrar  in 
charge  of  registration. 

Lists  of  new  classes  being 
offered  which  are  not  in  the 
winter  schedule  and  of  changes 
in  scheduled  classes  are 
available  at  all  college 
advisement  centers,  according 
to  Larry  Bagley,  academic 
scheduling  officer. 

All  students  wishing  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  their 
schedules  are  invited  to  check 
these  lists  at  any  of  the 
advisement  centers. 

“It  is  imperative  for  students 
to  register,”  continued 
Harward.  He  explained  that 
students  who  do  not,  will  not 
have  the  advantage  of 
computer  assistance  in  insuring 
them  of  getting  the  best 
possible  class  choices. 

Registration  forms  and 
accompanying  guidelines  are 
available  from  the  College 
Advisement  Centers,  who  will 
also  offer  any  assistance  to 
students  in  completing  the 
form  accurately,  said  Harward. 


Checked  for  completeness 

When  the  forms  are  returned 
to  the  Advisement  Centers, 
they  will  be  checked  for 
“completeness  and  accuracy,” 
then  the  information  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  registration 
administrators,”  continued 
Harward. 

Once  the  information  is 
compiled  and  a  computer 
“print-out”  is  completed,  the 
college  deans’  department 
chairmen  and  faculty  will  have 
the  chance  to  see  what  the 
students  are  planning  on 
taking  during  winter  semester. 
They  can  ‘‘adjust  and 
improve”  class  offerings  which 
will  be  available  to  the 


students  at  registration  Jan.  3, 
4  and  5  explained  Harward. 

“Priority  will  be  given  by 
year  in  school,”  said  Harward. 
“Graduate  students  will  be 
processed  together  by  random 
selection,  then  seniors,  and  so 
on.” 

When  the  registration  forms 
are  scanned  by  the  computer, 
the  sequence  for  filling  each 
student’s  schedule  will  be: 
first,  time  matrix  (total 
number  of  hours  the  student 
wants  to  take  as  shown  in  the 
maximum  hours  area). 

Next,  the  computer  goes  to 
the  ideal  section,  then  refers  to 
the  ideal  Section  Search.  The 
alternate  section,  followed  by 
the  alternate  Section  Search 
are  next  considered.  If 
necessary,  the  computer  will 
then  draw  classes  from  the 
class  reservoir  and  its  section 
search,  explained  Harward. 

Information  available 

Harward  explained  the  total 
information  has  been  available 
to  the  departments  since  Nov. 
26.  The  colleges  and 
departments  will  evaluate  the 
information  and  return  their 
reports  and  suggestions  for 
improved  offerings  to  the 
admissions  personnel  by  Dec. 
7.  Schedule  adjustments  will 
be  made  by  Dec.  12,  and  on 
Dec.  14  sche  duling, 
preparations  and  other 
materials  will  be  completed. 


Three-day  registration 
Registration  will  take  place 
on  the  regular  three  day  basis 
as  printed  in  the  class  catalog. 
Students  who  are  satisfied 
with  the  schedule  made  by  the 
computer  will  proceed  to 
finalization  and  fee  payment. 
Dissatisfied  students  will  have 
to  pull  class  cards  to  complete 
their  schedule  before 
finalization  as  in  the  past,  said 
Harward. 
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Universe  photo  by  Thos  Stout 

If  you  want  to  cut  your  own  tree,  you  may  be  out  of  luck  this 
season.  There  will  be  a  shortage  of  trees  that  can  be  cut  by  the 
consumer.  Buying  from  the  lot  may  be  the  only  solution. 

Local  shortage 
for  yule  trees 


The  Utah  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  says  Wasatch 
Front  families  desiring  to  find 
and  cut  down  their  own 
Christmas  trees  will  have  to 
travel  further  this  year  than  in 
previous  years. 

Utah  County  residents  who 
usually  procure  their 
Christmas  tree  by  trekking  to 
the  Cedar  Valley  area,  west  of 
Utah  Lake,  will  now  find  the 
closest  refuge  to  be  near  the 
southern  Utah  city  of 
Richfield,  some  125  miles 
south  of  Provo. 

Paul  Howard,  state  BLM 
director  for  Utah,  explained 
why  the  closer  tree  area  has 
been  closed.  “The  area  has 
been  cut  over  so  much  that 
there’s  no  longer  suitable  trees 


there.  We  feel  that  over  a  little 
period  of  time  some  of  the 
trees  that  are  left  will  mature  a 
little  more,  and  we’ll  be  able 
to  open  the  area  once  again,” 
he  said. 

Howard  added,  “But  at  this 
point  in  time,  we  just  don’t 
feel  that  it  would  be  fair  to  the 
people  to  encourage  them  to 
go  out  to  get  Christmas  trees 
only  to  learn  they  couldn’t 
find  anything  really  suitable.” 

Other  BLM  district  offices 
for  which  tree  permits  will  be 
issued  include  Cedar  City, 
Fillmore,  Kanab,  Monticello 
and  Vernal. 

The  $1  per  tree  permits  can 
be  obtained  from  each  of  the 
district  offices  between  Dec.  1 
and  21 . 


Provo  police  chief  to  retire 


By  R.  BRUCE  LINDSAY 

Universe  Staff  Writer 

Jesse  W.  Evans  joined  the 
Provo  Police  Department  in 
1940.  His  appointment  raised 
the  number  of  men  on  the 
force  to  eight. 

Now,  after  more  than  17 
years  tenure  as  its  chief,  he 
will  soon  retire  from  the  force 
he  watched  grow  to  58  men 
and  which  keeps  the  peace  in  a 
city  which  was  last  week 
declared  among  the  ten  safest 
in  the  nation. 

Hard  times  in  the  late  ’30s 
made  Evans  decide  to  give  up 
his  business  and  look  for  other 
work.  He  took  the  civil  service 
exam  in  1938  and  later  asked 
Chief  Guy  F.  Christensen 
about  a  job  on  the  force. 

No  training 

“Training  wasn’t  heard  of  in 
a  police  agency  at  that  time,” 
Evans  said  as  he  recalled  the 
day  he  was  hired.  “I  was  given 
a  set  of  keys,  a  gun,  a  ticket 
book  and  then  he  pointed  out 
my  car.” 

“I’ll  never  forget  the  first 
traffic  accident  I  was  called  to 
investigate.  I  wondered  then 
how  anyone  could  possibly 
serve  the  interests  of  either 


party  without  making  a 
complete  travesty  of  justice,” 
he  said. 

Burglary 

Evans  said  he  was  then 
assigned  to  investigate  a  service 
station  burglary. 

“There  was  a  hole  in  the 
place,”  he  said.  “And  I  was 
supposed  to  decide  if  they’d 
made  it  to  break  in  or  to  get 
out.” 

When  Evans  joined  the  force 
the  offices  were  housed 
downstairs  in  the  then  City 
and  County  Building  where 
the  County  Sheriff  is  now 
located.  A  few  months  later 
the  department  moved  to  the 
basement  of  the  old  post 
office  on  the  corner  of  Center 
and  University.  The 
department  began  using  its 
modern  new  facility  on  April 
18,  1972. 

Modernization 

Today,  Provo  police  use 
radar  to  patrol  the  streets. 
Then  they  didn’t  even  have 
radios. 

“We  did  have  a  telephone 
system  in  the  downtown 
area,”  Evans  said.  “The  bells 
would  ring  on  the  street  to 
alert  an  officer  to  call 


headquarters  if  he  happened  to 
be  in  the  area.” 

“Otherwise,  we  had  to  drive 
by  headquarters  every  15 
minutes  to  hear  the  bells  or  see 
the  lights  on  the  station,”  the 
Chief  said. 

Prior  to  1952  there  was  no 
organized  record  system, 
Evans  said. 

Old  file  system 

“This  is  how  the  old  file 
system  worked,”  he  explained. 
“When  a  call  came  you’d  write 
down  the  message  on  adding 
machine  tape.  Then  you’d  rip 
it  off  and  stick  it  on  the 
spike— a  nail  sticking  up  on  the 
desk.” 

“When  an  officer  came  in, 
he’d  look  through  the 
messages  and  pick  out  a  case 
he  might  want  to  work  on. 
The  others  he’d  just  put  back 
on  the  old  nail.” 

Evans  said  arrests  were 
recorded  in  a  ledger  that  was 
left  out  on  the  front  desk. 
Today  there  is  an  entire 
records  division. 

A  line  of  command  was 
established  in  the  force  in 
1950.  Evans  called  it  “the  first 
sign  of  any  real  organization.” 

Becomes  chief 

In  1956,  a  year  after  Provo 


went  to  short-lived 
council-manager  form  of 
government,  E.  Earl  Udall,  city 
manager,  hired  Evans  as  Chief 
of  Police.  He  has  been 
reappointed  by  every 
succeeding  city  administration 
for  the  past  1 7  years. 

Evans  had  served  under  six 
chiefs  during  his  years  in  the 
department.  Three  had  some 
police  background  and  the 
others  were  “a  bookkeeper,  a 
car  salesman,  and  one 
75-year-old,  three-term  sheriff 
from  the  bootlegging  era.” 

“This  is  why  I  got  so  much 
experience,”  Evans  said. 

Long  record 

Eli  Drakulich  of  Logan  is  the 
only  Utah  police  chief  who 
bettered  Evans’  17-year  record 
of  administration  longivity. 

During  that  time,  Evans  said, 
“I  never  cared  what  somebody 
else  thought  or  what  they  said. 
I’ve  just  tried  to  do  my  job 
and  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  I’m  not  a 
politician.” 

Evans  did  run  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for 
county  sheriff  in  1970  but  was 
unsuccessful. 

“I  lost  the  race  because  I 
was  doing  my  job,”  the  chief 
said.  “A  few  days  before  the 


election  we  made  a  raid  on  one 
of  the  local  clubs  — a 
state-chartered  club.  We 
confiscated  eight  pinball 
machines  and  were  ordered  to 
destroy  them.” 

1,700  calls 

Evans  said  the  department 
gets  about  1 ,700  complaint 
reports—  (calls  for 
assistance)  — a  month  with 
some  100  additional  accident 
reports  during  the  same  time. 

The  chief  plans  to  step  down 
from  his  post  on  Jan.  8,  when 
the  new  city  commission  takes 
office.  He  has  been  eligible  for 
retirement  for  eight  years. 

Evans  said  he  made  his 
decision  two  years  ago  and 
advised  the  city  auditor  of  his 
planned  retirement  prior  to 
last  July  1 . 

Active  retirement 

But  he  doesn’t  plan  to  retire 
to  inactivity.  “I’ve  got  a  little 
acreage  down  there— I  used  to 
farm  for  a  living.  I  could  enjoy 
doing  that  even  if  it’s  only 
weeds.” 

“I  like  to  fish  and  hunt.  I 
like  to  travel  and  get  out  in  the 
mountains. 

“I’d  like  to  get  out  and  do 
what  I’d  like  to  while  I  can. 


Jesse  Evans,  Provo  City  Chief 
of  Police,  plans  on  retiring 
from  the  department  on  Jan. 
8  after  more  than  1 7  years  as 
chief. 


Evans  said.  “I  think  I’ve  done 
as  much  as  the  next  man.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  go 
now.” 
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KAMON 

Japanese  Restaurant 


Kimono  Girl  will  give  you  unforget¬ 
table  warm  Japanese  hospitality. 
Private  room  for  each  couple 
Lunch  12:00  -  2:30 
Dinner  5:30  -  1 1:00 
Very  exclusive 

Please  call  for  Reservation  375-6060 
40  North  400  West 


t®  ^ 


Our 
Turkey 
Dessert 
is  no  turkey. 


His  white  meat  is  our  Vanilla  Ice  Cream. 

His  dark  meat,  our  rich  Chocolate. 

His  dressing  any  one  of  our 
famous  31  flavors. 

He's  irresistible. 

And  you  won't  need  to  worry  about  left-overs! 
Order  your  Ice  Cream  Turkey  now. 

3  sizes  to  choose  1  V2  lb,  3  lb,  4’/2  lb. 


You'll  be  thankful  you  did! 


BASKIN-ROBBIVS 
ICE  CREAM  STORE 


Orem  University  Mall  -  Phone  224-9782 
29  E.  1230  No.,  Provo  -  Phone  373-9310 


8  GUEST  SOLOISTS 


Now,  another  exciting,  extra 

SPECIAL  CONCERT 

S.  L.  Tabernacle — 8  p.m. 


WED  NOV  21  (The  nite  before 

wcu.,  NUV.  4  1  Thanksgiving) 


With  favorite 
works  by 

SHOSTAKOVITCH  | 

SAINT-SAENS 

RACHMANINOFF 

BLOCH 

ROSSINI 

PROKOFIEV 


UTAH 

SYMPHONY 


ABRAVANEL 


MUSICAL  DIRECTOR  £i  CONDUCTOR 


Today’s  top  young  artists,  all  State  Fair  winners:  Jean  Sudbury, 
Christina  John,  Laura  Garff,  Jon  Lindsay,  TamaraBischoff, 
Annette  Emerson,  Robb  Carr  and  Ann  Christensen. 


A  concert  so  big  and  Important,  this 
‘Salute  to  Youth”  is  co-sponsored  by  both 
The  Deseret  News  and  the 
Utah  Symphony. 


80  LIVE  MUSICIANS 
UNDER  ABRAVANEL 

Join  the  thousands  who  thrill  to 
our  glorious  sound 


SPECIAL  PRICES 


$2,  $3,  $4,  $5 

(Student  and  Senior  Citizen  prices  $1  less. 
Also  group  discounts  for  25  or  more  tickets.) 


ALL  SEATS  RESERVED 


Phone  328-5626  or  visit 
55  West  First  South 
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Cougars  cream  Weber 


Cats  outrun  Kitten 


By  DOUG  FELLOW 

Universe  Sports  Editor 


for  101-91  cage 


. 


BYU  football  fans  were 
treated  to  lots  of  scoring  in  a 
4  5-14  triumph  over  Weber 
State  Saturday  as  the  Cougars 
closed  out  their  1973  home 
season  with  what  coach  LaVell 
Edwards  termed  the  Cats’ 
third  good  ball  game  in  a  row. 

“We  have  been  playing  good 
football  since  Wyoming,”  said 
Edwards  who  added  that  the 
Cougars  are  working  on 


that  strength 
Saturday’s 
battle  with 


Gary  Sheide, 
a  broken  rib 


maintaining 
going  into 
traditional 
arch-rival  Utah. 

Quarterback 
playing  with 
suffered  against  Arizona  Nov. 
10,  threw  four  touchdown 
passes  and  went  all  the  way  for 
BYU  in  the  first  game  in 
history  between  the  two 
schools. 

Sheide  completed  his  first 
nine  passes  and  finished  with 
20  completions  of  33  attempts 
for  224  yards.  His 
performance  owes  much  to  the 
offensive  line,  which  provided 
nearly  flawless  protection  for 
both  Sheide’s  injury  and  the 
Cats’  aerial  attack. 


<  m 
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BYU’s  varsity  basketball 
team  pitted  its  skill  and 
experience  against  that  of  the 
freshman  squad  Saturday  night 
and  several  thousand  fans  in 
the  Marriott  Center  had  a  lot 
to  cheer  about  as  the 
upperclassmen  outlasted  the 
frosh  in  a  scoring  marathon, 
101-91. 

Paced  by  two  of  last  year’s 
starters,  Doug  Richards  and 
Belmont  Anderson,  the  varsity 
was  able  to  keep  a  safe  margin 
throughout  the  contest.  But 
the  Kittens  challenged 


with 


sfi 


constantly 
offense. 

Richards  led  all  scod 
27  points  follovl 
Anderson,  who  dupliefe 
uniform  with  22  IjoirT 
freshmen  who  will  pla  [Vili 
ball  during  the  regula:  j<j> 
Jay  Cheesman  an 
Handy,  each  scored  1S| 


Gifford  Nielson,  whin 


jayvee  football  tea: 
perfect  season  at  qua: 
showed  his  cage  j 
ripping  the  nets  j 
counters. 
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BYU’s  Jay  Miller  has  his  defender  David  Gray  (45)  beaten  by  a  full  yard  as  he  hauls  in  a 
reception  against  Weber  State,  which  neted  the  Cougars  six  points. 


Injury  talk 

After  the  game,  Sheide  said 
that  he  felt  good,  that  he  felt 
pain  only  once,  and  that  he  is 
“looking  forward  to  the  Utah 
game.” 

An  addition  to  the  Cougar’s 
injury  list  is  Val  Miller,  a 
junior  offensive  guard  from 
Provo.  Miller’s  knee  was  put  in 
a  cast  Sunday  and  he  is  out  for 
the  season,  according  to 
Edwards. 

Jay  Miller  Sheide’s  favorite 
target,  picked  off  ten  passes 
for  155  yards  and  three 
touchdowns,  two  of  which 
came  within  one  minute 
during  the  first  quarter,  giving 
BYU  a  quick  14-0  lead. 


Spectator  catch 

Miller’s  first  touchdown 
catch  was  spectacular  as  he 
grabbed  the  ball  over  the  head 
of  his  defender,  and  being  two 
yards  short  of  the  goal  line, 
twisted  and  dove  into  the 
end-zone  ball  first  for  a 
38-yard  touchdown  play. 

Two  plays  later  strong  safety 
Gary  Shaw  forced  Weber 
State’s  only  fumble  and  weak 
safety  Dana  Wilgar  recovered 
on  the  Weber  28  to  set  up  the 
Cougar’s  second  score. 

On  the  next  play  Sheide  hit 
Miller  in  the  end  zone  with  a 
30-yard  bomb  for  their  second 
consecutive  touchdown 
combination. 

The  game  became  a 
defensive  statemate  .  until  late 
in  the  second  quarter  when 
Weber  State  halfback  Charlie 
Grant  took  a  pitchback, 
headed  for  the  left  side  of  the 
line,  and  unexpectedly 
released  a  70-yard  bomb  to 
flaker  Gary  Childress  who  was 
wide  open  and  easily 
scampered  in  for  the  score. 
The  PAT  was  no  good,  but  the 
play  still  roused  the  Cougars 
into  two  more  scoring  drives 
before  the  half. 


moved  to  the  Weber  25,  where 
Dev  Duke  made  good  on  a 
4  2-yard  field  goal  attempt, 
making  it  17-6.  The  Cougar 
defensive  line  then  held  Weber 
on  three  straight  downs, 
forcing  a  punt  which  John 
Betham  converted  into  a 
sensational  54-yard  runback 
for  the  score. 

BYU  led  24-6  at  the  half, 
which  left  little  doubt  on  the 
final  outcome. 

The  Cats  scored  twice  in  the 
third  quarter.  Climaxing  a 
60-yard  drive  in  nine  plays, 
Sheide  found  Mike  Pistorious 
from  six  yards  out,  and  four 
series  later  Sheide  hit  Miller  on 
a  40-yard  bomb  to  make  it 
38-6. 

Wayne  Bower  took  a 
handoff  26  yards  down  the 
right  side  for  BYU’s  final  TD 
in  the  fourth  quarter  with  the 
aid  of  a  key  block  by  Dave 
Affleck. 


Defense  outstanding 

BYU  defenders  Doug 
Adams,  Paul  Linford  and  Mike 
Russell  had  outstanding  games. 
Adams  had  four  solo  and  seven 
assisted  tackles,  threw  Weber 
for  a  loss  twice  and  made  an 
interception  that  stopped  a 
Weber  threat.  Linford  dittoed 
Adams  on  tackles  and  TFL’s 
and  had  a  pass  deflection. 
Russell  made  six  unassisted 
tackles,  had  one  TFL  and  a 
pass  deflection. 

Talkbacks  Charlie  Ah  You 
and  Jeff  Blanc  also  turned  in 
fine  performances. 


Two  more  scores 
On  the  next  series,  BYU 


Probably  no  other  wild 
creature  in  America  is  better 
known  than  the  raccoon.  His 
Latin  name  “lotor”  means 
“the  washer”  and  no  word 
better  describes  him. 

Every  piece  of  food  is 
washed  over  and  over  by  the 
coon  until  it  seems  no  flavor 
could  remain.  Brave  as  a  lion, 
clever  as  a  fox,  curious  as  a  cat 
and  clean  as  a  chef— all 
describe  the  raccoon. 
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1290  SOUTH  STATE,  OREM 


STUDENT  SKI  PASSES 


Season  Pass  for  Students  . $  65.00 

Regular  Season  Pass  . $  90.00 

Student  Day  Passes  $  4.00 

Regular  Day  Passes . $  5.00 

Family  Passes  $290.00 

(For  5  members  in  same  household) 

Children  under  6 . $  10.00 


Available  at 
Wolfe’s,  Alpinhaus 
and 

Village  Sports  Den 


MONDAY  IS  FAMILY  NIGHT 


Get  A 


FREE  DRINK 


With  Your  Pizza  Between  6  &  9 
720  West  Columbia  Lane 


(Behind  Norton’s) 


374-2* 


Our  big  two-day  fabric  sale. 
Save  15%  on  every  yard 


of  fabric  in  the  store. 


u 

r< 


Sale  83V  Sale  33?  Sale  3 


39 


yd. 


Print  and 
solid  broadcloth. 

Reg.  98C  yd.  Famous-make 
fabric  in  charming  patterns  and 
colorful  solids.  Great  for  year- 
round  blouses,  dresses,  skirts. 


Jacquard 
double  knits. 

Reg.  3.99  yd.  These  polyester 
jacquards  are  today's  classic.  A 
complete  color  range.  Nice  to 
sew  on,  nice  to  take  care  of. 


Checked 
double  knits. 

Reg.  3.99  yd.  Gingham  double 
knit  checks  are  the  thing  for  this 
winter  and  spring.  Pants,  suits 
skirts,  dress.  100%  polyester. 


Sale  119  Sale  3®  Sale  19? 


Casual, 

colorful  cotton. 

Reg.  1.29  yd.  There’s  nothing 
like  this  sturdy  100%  cotton  for 
sewing  family  sports  clothes. 
Prints  and  solids,  of  course. 


Double  knits 
in  crepe  stitch. 

Reg.  3.99  yd.  This  long-wearing 
textured  polyester  double  knit 
isourmostpopularfabric.  Inthe 
most  popular  colors.  58/60"  wide. 


hi 


The  liveliest 
prints  around. 

Reg.  1 .79  yd.  You’ll  go  wild  witij,  . 
our  polyester/cotton  prints.  \k 
Match  them  with  solids  for  skirt!!  [§ 
blouses,  pants.  In  happy  colorsjf  16 


Sale  83°  Sale  33?  Sale  1 


>39 

yd. 

Two-tone 
double  knits. 

Reg.  3.99  yd.  Our  two-tone 
polyester  double  knits  coor- 
dinatewithothertwo-tones.  Mix 
and  match  colors,  patterns. 


44 

yd. 


Gingham 
in  cheery  checks. 

Reg.  98b  yd.  Country  checks  for 
young  wardrobes  in  citified 
colors.  Greatforcurtains,  pillow 
covers,  too.  Polyester/cotton. 

Sale  prices  effective  through  Tuesday 

These  fabrics  are  easy  care— most  are  no  iron.  We  have  yards  and  yards  of  other  great  fabarics,  too.  So  you’re  sure  to  find 
just  what  you're  looking  for.  Need  buttons,  thread,  zippers?  Check  our  notions  counter. 


Rodeo 
Chambray 

Reg.  1.69  yd.  100%  cotton,: 
prints  and  solids.  Machine 


wash.  44-45"  wide. 


JCPenney 


OREM  UNIVERSITY  MALL 
Shop  Mon.-Fri.  10-9 
Saturday  10-6 


We  know  what  you’re  looking  for. 

Use  Your  JCPenney  Charge  Card 


DOWNTOWN  PROVO 
Shop  Mon.,  Thurs.,  Fri.  t>l- 
Tues.,  Wed.,  &  Sat  9:3i 
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v  AM ,  IN 
Vf  1ST  AFRICA . 


..SURROUNDED  BY 
FRIENDLY  NATIVES... 


By  Floyd  Holdman  Ex-events  office  chief 

^  draws  2-year  probation 


Provo,  Utah  (AP)  —  The 
former  director  of  the  BYU 
Special  Events  office,  who  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  an 
embezzlement  charge,  was 
given  a  suspended  1-  to 
10-year  prison  sentence 
Friday. 

David  R.  Dredge,  35,  Orem, 


was  placed  on  two-years 
probation  with  the  Adult 
Probation  and  Parole 
Department  following  his 
appearance  in  4th  District 
Court. 

Dredge  was  discharged  as 
director  of  the  BYU  Special 
Events  Office  Oct.  9. 


Calendar 


Sexual  assaults  reported 
man  charged  in  one  case 


ALL  WEEK 

iTheater  —  “A  Separate  Peace” 

MONDAY  and  TUESDAY 


Tt 


'  for  Share-A-Turkey,  8  a.m.  -  5  p.m.,  at  the  receptionist 
Ith  floor,  ELWC.  Students  who  can’t  go  home  for 
iving  may  sign  up  for  dinner  with  a  faculty  member. 


dinting 

stolen 


Rewards  totaling  $70  are 
being  offered  for  the  safe 
return  of  the  Moonlight 
Madonna  painting  missing 
since  Monday.  Anyone  with 
information  about  the 
painting  should  call  Bud 
Clegg,  art  director  of  the 
Wilkinson  Gallery  from  the 
ASBYU  Culture  Office,  at 
456-2848  or  extension 
3901. 


h 


a  pMinail, 
ft&thed 


rrrn 


86  N  100  W 


373-2415 


Three  sexual  crimes  were 
reported  in  the  Provo-Orem 
area  last  week  according  to 
police  reports. 

The  three  separate  incidents 
happened  after  dark  in  Provo 
on  Monday,  in  Provo  Canyon 

Modular  testing 
closes  early 

The  modular  testing 
program  which  features  the 
History  170  exemption  test 
will  close  at  7  p.m.  today 
instead  of  10  p.m.  as  originally 
planned,  said  Linda  Shirley, 
modular  testing  secretary. 

She  said  students  planning 
to  take  the  test  should  arrive 
early  as  there  probably  will  be 
long  lines. 


on  Wednesday  and  in  Orem 
Thursday.  Provo  police  has 
charged  a  suspect  in  the  Provo 
Canyon  incident. 

Provo  police  are  still 
investigating  the  rape  of  a 
13-year-old  girl  who  was 
abducted  as  she  was  walking  at 
night  alone  in  northeast  Provo 
Monday  night. 

In  Orem,  a  24-year-old 
woman  was  forced  at 
knife-point  to  give  up  her  car 
Thursday  night  in  a  store 
parking  lot.  The  assailant 
drove  the  woman  to  a  back 
street,  where  he  molested  her, 
then  fled  on  foot. 

The  girl  who  was  attacked  in 
Provo  Canyon  had  been 
hitchhiking  between  Orem  and 
Pleasant  Grove. 


PAPERBACK 


cb 
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Special! 

Monday  through  Thursday 

T-BONE  STEAK 


Students . . .  Remember  Monday 
Night  Special 

TOP  SIRLOIN 

179 


I  f/4 

STEAK  HOUSE 

//  //  \\  \\  \* 


1295  North  State,  Provo 


373-4737 


HANG  TEN _ 

FACTORY  OUTLET 


PRE-HOLIDAY 


MEN' 


SKI  WEAR 

SKI  JACKETS 

FOR  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY 


KNIT 

HEADWEAR 

SETS  -  CAPS 
HATS 


99  *-*>199 


99-2 


99 


SWEATEE'S 

A  great  selection  in  all  colors  &  styles 

Reg.  13.00  to  24.00 

Now  ST®* 

•  4  ."M  u  tsp* 

. -M&. 

BOYS’  SPECIALS 


Any  style  short  &  long  sleeve 

Reg.  5.50  to  8.50 

Now 


iAX 


A  //  !',/ 


Sizz/erf  i\  1 

» <  ti  iv  \\  v  v  \  U — l. - * - ' 


/'  f\  \'  NX 


CREWS 

349 

SHORT  SLEEVE 

399 

LONG  SLEEVE 


MENS  KNIT  SHIRTS 

BERRY  A  COLLARS 

349  JL  449 

SHORT  SLEEVE 

4" 


SHORT  SLEEVE 


LONG  SLEEVE 


LONG  SLEEVE 


\ 


/  CHOOSE  FROM  A  LARGE  SELECTION 


MEN'S 

BAGGIES 

SOLIDS  &  PLAIDS 
IN  WOVEN  &  KNIT  FABRICS 

Reg.  11.00  to  18.00 

99 


99 

$ 


w 


HANG  TEN 
FACTORY  OUTLET 

194  West  Center 
PROVO 

HOURS: 

Tuesday  through  Thursday  and  Saturday  9:30-5:30 
Monday  and  Friday  9:30-9:00 
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The  Daily  Universe 


Monday,  November  19 


In  the  Kennedy  years 


Facing  the  issues  at  home 


The  Kennedy  presidency 
began  in  a  burst  of  idealism 
and  ended  in  a  burst  of  gunfire 
Nov.  22,  1963.  In  between  was 
an  era  that  has  been  compared 
to  the  legendary  Camelot. 
Following  is  the  second  of  the 
DAILY  UNIVERSE  series  on 
President  John  F.  Kennedy. 


By  STEFFEN  WHITE 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


During  the  1960  campaign, 
President  John  F.  Kennedy 
had  promised  the  building  of  a 
Peace  Corps  to  train  people  in 
underdeveloped  nations  to 
help  themselves.  In  March 
1961,  the  program  went  into 
effect  with  the  President’s 
brother-in-law,  Sargent 
Shriver,  in  charge. 

Starvation,  illiteracy  and 
disease  were  the  three  enemies 
of  the  Corps.  Any  nation 
wanting  aid  could  request  it. 
The  first  group  of  volunteers 
went  to  the  Philippines.  The 
second  went  to  Ecuador  and 
the  third  to  Tanganyika. 

H.  Carleton  Marlowe, 
associate  professor  of  history, 
said  the  problems  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  were 
too  great  for  any  single 
organization  to  solve.  But  The 
Corps  lifted  the  spirits  of 
many  in  those  countries  and 
captured  the  imagination  of 
millions  of  Americans,  he  said. 

Kennedy  established  an 
Alliance  for  Progress  among 
Latin  American  nations.  He 
defined  the  Alliance’s  goal  as 
providing  “revolutionary 
progress  through  peaceful, 
democratic  means.” 

Within  two  years  he  could 
report:  “Some  140,000 
housing  units  have  been 
constructed.  Slum  clearance 
projects  have  begun,  and  3,000 
classrooms  have  been  built. 
More  than  4,000,000  school 
books  have  been  distributed. 

“The  Alliance  has  fired  the 
imagination  and  kindled  the 
hopes  of  millions  of  our  good 
neighbors.  Their  drive  toward 
modernization  is  gaining 
momentum  as  it  unleashes  the 


energies  of  these  millions.  The 
United  States  is  becoming 
increasingly  identified  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  the 
goal  they  move  toward:  a 
better  life  with  freedom,” 
continued  the  President. 

History  Professor  George  S. 
Addy  said  the  Alliance  was  a 
failure.  “The  President  tried  to 
dress  up  the  old  policies  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  in  new 
rhetoric.  Since  FDR’s  time, 
the  U.S.  has  believed  in 
economic  aid  to  Latin 
America.  When  it  failed,  it  was 
a  disappointment  to  our 
friends.” 

The  race  for  space— and 
especially  the  moon— took  on 
new  emphasis  in  the  Kennedy 
years.  “This  generation  does 
not  intend  to  founder  in  the 
backwash  of  the  coming  age  of 
space,”  said  the  President.  He 
committed  his  nation  to 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon  by 
the  end  of  the  decade. 

In  October  1962,  Cuba  once 
again  surfaced  as  an 
international  issue  when 
President  Kennedy  learned 
that  Soviet  nuclear  missiles 
were  being  set  up  on  the 
island.  On  Oct.  16,  Kennedy 
was  shown  photographs  of  the 
sites  under  construction.  The 
pictures  had  been  taken  by  a 
U-2  spy  plane. 

The  President  called  a 
meeting  of  the  highest  officials 
in  the  government.  Robert 
Kennedy,  the  Attorney 
General,  opposed  an  air  strike 
against  the  sites  because  it 
would  be  “a  Pearl  Harbor  in 
reverse.”  He  added,  “I  don’t 
want  my  brother  to  go  down 
in  history  as  the  Tojo  of  the 
1960s.” 

But  the  President  insisted 
the  missiles  would  have  to  go. 
It  was,  he  and  most  of  the 
others  felt,  too  dangerous  a 
precedent  to  ignore.  Finally 
the  President  settled  on  a 
blockade  of  Cuba.  This  would 
prevent  additional  missiles 
from  coming  in  and  give 
Khrushchev  time  to  negotiate 
and  save  face. 

On  Oct.  22,  President 


Kennedy  appeared  on 
nationwide  television  to 
denounce  the  presence  of 
Russian  missiles  in  Cuba.  He 
demanded  their  withdrawal 
and  warned  that  any  missile 
launched  against  any  nation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  would 
be  answered  with  a  “full 
retaliatory  response  upon  the 
Soviet  Union.” 

On  Oct.  28,  Khrushchev 
announced  the  sites  would  be 
destroyed  and  the  missiles 
crated  and  shipped  back  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  return,  Kennedy 
gave  his  promise  to  lift  the 
blockade  and  not  invade  Cuba. 

Col.  Bartley  E.  Day, 
professor  of  military  science, 
called  the  event  a  military  and 
political  victory  for  the  U.S. 
because  no  troops  had  to  be 
committed.  He  called  the 
President’s  conduct 
“courageous.” 

“It’s  necessary  to  ask:  How 
much  was  at  stake  and  how 
much  was  gained.  If  Russia 
had  really  wanted  to  keep 
missiles  there,  a  way  could 
have  been  found,”  said  Frank 
W.  Fox,  professor  of  history. 
He  said  the  later  creation  of 
inter-continental  missiles 
reduced  the  importance  of  the 
missile  crisis. 


danger  and  steering  us  through 
safely.” 

The  ultimate  achievement  of 
the  Kennedy  Administration 
in  its  relations  with  Russia  was 
the  signing  of  a  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  on  July  25,  1963. 
Both  nations  agreed  to  ban 
atmospheric  and  oceanic  tests 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  thus 
decrease  the  dangers  of 
radiation  pollution. 

Said  the  President: 
“According  to  a  Chinese 
proverb,  a  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  begins  with  a 


single  step.  My  fellow 
Americans,  let  us  take  that 
first  step.” 


In  too  many  parts  of  the  country 
wrongs  are  inflicted  on  Negro 
citizens,  and  there  are  no  remedies 
at  law.  Unless  the  Congress  acts, 
their  only  remedy  is  the  street. 


HOLIDAY 


-June  11,  1963 


The  Kennedy 
Administration  took  office 
when  civil  rights  suddenly 
became  a  burning  issue 
throughout  the  nation. 


“Kennedy’s  refusal  to 
exchange  American  nuclear 
missiles  in  Turkey  for  the 
Russian  missiles  in  Cuba  was  a 
typical  American  response,” 
said  Fox.  “It  reflected  our 
attitude  of  not  bargaining  with 
the  Soviets.  We  had  ringed 
Russia  with  military  bases  and 
nuclear  submarines.  We’ve 
never  negotiated  in  Vietnam, 
Berlin  or  Korea.” 


“Kennedy  used  the  missile 
crisis  to  promote  ‘crisis 
leadership,’  ”  said  Louis  C. 
Midgley,  professor  of  political 
science.  “It  gave  him  a  chance 
to  play  the  part  of  the  great 
world  leader  facing  up  to  great 
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fir  outfielder  Lee  Iorg  swings  and  connects.  His  batting  ability  was  part  of  the 
the  displayed  in  winning  most  valuable  player  in  national  tournament  play. 


By  CRAIG  HUNT 


A  six  or  a  seven  on  a  boy’s  fastball  is 
major  league  caliber,  says  McGurk. 

Coach  Glen  Tuckett,  head  baseball 
coach  at  Brigham  Young  University  and  a 
veteran  of  nine  seasons  in  the  pro  ranks, 
agrees  that  today’s  players  with  possible 
professional  careers  are  judged  about  the 
same  as  earlier  years.  “If  there  is  an 
additional  factor  of  judgement,  it’s  a 
player’s  attitude,”  Tuckett  says.  “But  if  a 
player’s  attitude  is  taken  into  account,  it 
isn’t  as  important  a  role  as  the  other  four 
areas.  The  criteria  for  the  draft  is  still 
basically  the  same.” 

In  order  to  be  drafted  a  player  makes 
himself  a  free  agent  three  times.  The  first 
comes  at  high  school  graduation.  He  is 
then  eligible  to  be  drafted  by  a  major 
league  club  until  he  begins  his  first  day  of 
college.  After  that  he  is  ineligible  until  he 
reaches  his  21st  birthday  and  junior  year. 
Many  players  ink  professional  contracts 
after  their  junior  year  and  don’t 
participate  their  senior  year.  A  player’s 
last  time  as  a  free  agent  is  after  his  senior 
year  of  college.  If  he  fails  to  make  the 
draft  then,  his  only  hope  for  becoming  a 
professional  player  is  in  a  tryout  with  any 
team  he  wishes.  If  they  like  him,  they’ll 
sign  him  to  a  contract  and  farm  him  out 
somewhere  in  their  system. 


I;  Iorg  is  a  6’11”,  175  pound  BYU 
elder.  Twice  he  has  played  on  the  All 
jict  Seven  All-Star  team.  In  1972  he 
a  member  of  the  United  States 
tar  team  and  played  in  Nicaragua. 

:.tj  despite  all  the  awards  and 
I  ;nition,  despite  impressing  some  of 
-  most  outstanding  college  and 
pro  coaches  in  the  country,  Lee  Iorg 
ignored  by  every  professional  team 
jnxists. 


‘  aid  it  be  that  major  league  baseball 

(flaws  within  its  draft  system, 
itment  of  college  players,  or  ability 
flt  talent? 

naturally  I  was  disappointed  when  I 
’overlooked,”  says  Iorg.  “I  was  hoping 
b  drafted.  Many  teams  contacted  me 
it  did  look  promising.” 
j:g  came  to  BYU  on  a  baseball 
iitship.  “I’ve  been  playing  all  my 
■  he  adds.  “My  brother  came  here 
jiked  the  program  and  the  coaching.  I 
ed  to  come  also.” 

a  freshman,  Iorg  found  a  spot  in 
.’$  successful  season.  That  year  he 
a  regular  in  the  outfield.  He 
j.nded  by  hitting  opponents  for  a 
average.  He  hit  five  home  runs  and 
ted  in  35  runs.  Very  respectable  for 
liman  on  a  team  of  seniors,  and  a 
1  that  placed  fifth  in  the  NCAA 
ige  World  Series. 

i  his  sophomore  and  junior  years,  Iorg 
ined  for  a  .313  average.  He  blasted 
>me  runs  and  knocked  in  69  runs, 
is  past  summer  Iorg  was  a  member  of 
Fairbanks  Goldpanners  in  Fairbanks, 
His  team  battled  their  way  to 
j  lit  a ,  KA  where  the  National 
aament  for  the  United  States  is 


onday 


For  money,  not  love 
Tuckett  recalls  playing  his  baseball  in 
Utah  when  he  was  young.  “The  pros 
hadn’t  really  found  their  way  to  Utah,” 
he  says.  “If  a  player  wanted  to  be 
discovered  he  had  to  go  where  they  were, 
instead  of  waiting  for  them  to  come  to 
him.” 

“Players  no  longer  play  purely  for  the 
love  of  the  game,”  says  Vernon  Law,  a 
veteran  of  over  20  years  in  the  major 
leagues.  In  1960  Law  was  the  Cy  Young 


desired  to  excel  in  sports  dreamed  of 
making  baseball  his  career. 


in  their  college  years.  Ibeyve 
experienced  their  ups  and  downs  and 
have  learned  how  to  cope  with  them. 
Overall,  they’re  more  prepared  to  face  a 
professional  situation  than  a  boy  straight 
out  of  high  school. 

Sammy  Gehring,  general  manager  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Angels,  the  AAA  club  of 
the  California  Angels,  believes  the  time 
will  come  when  the  major  leagues  will  be 
forced  to  work  closer  with  the  colleges  as 
is  now  being  done  with  basketball  and 
football. 


Recognize  excellence 

Today  the  athletes  are  often  gifted  in 
more  than  one  sport.  Many  have  their 
choice  which  sport  they  will  compete  in, 
and  consequently  use  their  bargaining 
power.  After  all,  the  athlete  wants  to 
make  this  his  career  and  consequently 
wants  to  begin  with  as  much  security  as 
possible.  The  results  are  clear.  Baseball  is 
not  only  spreading  its  talent  thinner,  but 
is  losing  some  prime  talent  to  the 
competition  of  other  sports.  The  major 
leagues  are  recognizing  these  problems 
and  are  beginning  to  take  steps  in  solving 
them. 

One  area  is  the  partial  recognition  of 
the  excellence  of  college  coaches  by  the 
pros. 

Tuckett,  recognized  by  many  as  one  of 
the  top  five  college  coaches  in  the  nation, 
said,  “The  pros  have  to  someday  come 
down  off  their  pedestals  and  recognize 
the  good  coaching  and  playing  now  going 
on  in  the  college  ranks.”  The  better 
college  players  that  play  under  the  good 
college  coaches  have  learned  the  game, 


Naturally  I 


disappointed 


Big  business 

Today’s  major  leagues  are  big  business. 
Their  intent  is  making  big  money.  Profits 
are  calculated  by  the  number  of  fans  that 
attend  the  game,  hence  each  team’s  desire 
to  be  the  best. 

Gehring  says  that  the  parent  clubs  are 
losing  money  on  their  rookie  and  single  A 
teams.  He  recalls  when  the  Giants 
operated  a  rookie  league  team  out  of  Salt 
Lake.  He  estimated  that  S84,000  in 
bonuses  was  handed  out  to  the  players  on 
that  team  and  about  $74,000  of  it  was 
wasted.  “In  my  opinion,”  Gehring  said, 


i  |  ally  held.  The  team  consisted  of  star 
dqe  baseball  players  throughout  the 
fend  proved  their  playing  ability  by 
1  ’ping  the  tournament.  In  the  process 
//(•■Showed  a  bundle  of  talent.  He  won 
njriournament’s  most  valuable  player 
hit  .500  and  ripped  a  game 
1  ling  home  run  in  the  final  game  of 
uanournamem.  He  won  the  award  over 
m  ?  fbf  the  most  talented  and  recognized 
Majlis  baseball  players  in  the  country, 
th  these  talents,  abilities,  and 
.  nnitions,  why  isn’t  Iorg  a  major 
'.ike  player?  Is  it  possible  that  he  did 
re:  meet  the  criteria  used  by  major 
S8M|  baseball  teams  today  in  selecting 
'  rynplayers? 


Award  winner  for  aiding  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates  to  world  championship.  He 
believes  professional  baseball  has  really 
become  a  career  for  the  players. 

Players  still  enjoy  playing  the  game,  but 
money  plays  a  much  stronger  role  than  it 
did  10  to  15  years  ago.  Today,  player 
contracts  are  handled  by  professional 
lawyers.  Teams  almost  gained  control 
over  their  owners  when  they  formed  the 
Players’  Association.  Now  it  represents 
their  views  and  concerns  to  ownership 
and  management.  Hotel  accommodations, 
means  of  transportation,  and  food  quality 
are  concerns  of  players.  Pension  is  also  an 
important  element.  This  was 
demonstrated  when  it  was  a  major  reason 
for  the  1972  baseball  strike.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Association  exhibited  its  power 
by  halting  the  beginning  of  the  season 
until  a  resolution  was  reached. 

In  today’s  era  of  specialized  sports, 
baseball  has  discovered  that  it  must 
compete  to  obtain  good  talent.  In  the  40s 
and  50s,  baseball  was  truly  the  “great 
American  game.”  Basketball  and  football 
hadn’t  yet  emerged  with  any  degree  of 
impact.  The  heroes  of  the  sports  world 
were  baseball  players.  Every  youngster 
who  idolized  an  athlete  idolized  a 
baseball  player.  Any  youngster  who  ever 


Photo  by  Bill  Hess 

Lee  Iorg,  BYU  baseball  great  and  member  of  the  United  States  All-Star  team, grits 
his  teeth  as  he  faces  the  next  pitch. 


is  probably  better  than  ever.  Nevertheless, 
one  must  remember  that  the  majority  of 
the  recommendations  given  for  which 
players  are  selected  are  made  by  the 
scout.  They  are  human  and  they  give 
their  own  personal  judgement  on 
ballplayers.  “Yes,  mistakes  can  be  made 
and  some  players  missed,”  said  McGurk, 
the  Boston  Red  Sox  scout. 

There  could  be  many  reasons  why  a 
capable  player  is  overlooked.  Politics, 
money  and  human  errors  are  just  parts  of 
the  problem. 

If  professional  baseball  is  to  continue 
to  improve  and  grow  in  popularity, 
adjustments  must  be  made.  Capable  and 


promising  players  can’t  be  overlooked; 
colleges  are  going  to  have  to  be 
recognized  and  utilized  and  every  avenue 
of  improvement  investigated.  If  this  is 
done,  perhaps  capable  players  won’t  be 
overlooked,  less  money  will  be  wasted, 
and  more  deserving  players  will  be  signed 
to  professional  contracts. 

Until  these  changes  are  made,  how 
many  outstanding  players  like  Lee  Iorg 
will  lose  out  to  poor  draft  practices?  The 
speed  with  which  changes  are  made  will 
indicate  how  badly  the  major  leagues 
want  to  improve  the  draft  and  pick  up 
the  abundance  of  overlooked  talent  teams 
complain  they  need. 


I  Criteria  hasn’t  changed 
lie  criteria  for  judging  major  league 
['layers  hasn’t  changed  over  the 
if’  says  John  McGurk,  a  scout 
>ng  out  of  Salt  Lake  City  for  the 
|  Red  Sox.  “We  still  rate  the 
is  in  four  basic  areas:  running, 
ling,  hitting  and  fielding.” 
i  ft  our  charts,”  he  adds,  “we  score 
,f players  on  a  one  to  10  basis.”  Players 
ji'to  be  judged  according  to  major 
}j#  standards.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
i?itcher,  his  fastball,  curve  and  other 
:8s  are  scored  on  the  one  to  10  scale. 


come  down  off  their  pedestals 


according  to  Tuckett.  They  know  how  to 
hustle,  and  they’ve  developed  composure 
and  have  learned  to  some  extent  how  to 
perform  under  pressure  situations. 

There’s  one  more  area  where  college 
players  have  developed  themselves.  That’s 
maturity.  They’ve  been  away  from  home 


“It  won’t  be  long  before  the  rookie 
leagues  and  single  A  teams  are  phased 
out.” 

Another  area  where  the  major  leagues 
are  improving  is  in  the  draft  system.  But, 
as  in  other  areas,  additional  improvement 
is  needed.  Today’s  coverage  by  the  draft 
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I  know  what  it  feels  like  to 
be  mentally  retarded. 

You  see,  I  was  mentally 
retarded  for  a  day,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  most  painful 
experiences  of  my  life. 

I  knew  that  surface  attitudes 
of  America  had  drastically 
changed  towards  the  mentally 
retarded  since  World  War  II.  I 
knew  that  the  parents  of  these 
children  were  coming  together, 
demanding  rights  for  their 
children  and  exposing  the 
inhuman  conditions  and 
treatment  in  most  mental 
hospitals.  I  knew  that  the 
trends  today  are  not  to  bury 
the  child  in  some  impersonal 
institution,  but  rather  to  help 
him  realize  his  potential  as  a 
contributing  person. 

What  I  didn’t  know  was  the 
type  of  real  world  these  people 
face.  The  trends  in  treatment 
have  changed.  But  has  society? 

I  needed  the  answer.  So  I  set 
the  date— Saturday,  the  time 
when  the  city  shakes  itself 
loose  from  the  rush  of  the 
workday.  Trolley  Square  in 
downtown  Salt  Lake  City 
would  see  a  fair  cross-section 
of  people  that  day.  And  there 
I  would  impersonate  a  mildly 
retarded  girl— one  who  might 
have  occasion  to  be  out  in 
public,  alone. 

I  chose  clothes  to  be 
ill-fitting  and  poorly  matched. 
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vice  projects. 

Additional  information  and  appli¬ 
cations  4th  floor  ELWC.  Applications 
due  Nov.  21 . 


Sears 


Brighton 


SAVE  $5  NOW 


Regular  $47  Now  Save!  Ski 
All  Season  with  our  rentals 
Skis,  Poles,  Bindings,  and 
Boots.  Good  Only  With  Coupon! 


SHOP  AT  SEARS 
AND  SAVE 


Ski  All  Season  With 
Sears  Season  Rental 


s5  off 


This  coupon  entitles 
holder  to  $5  Off 
Regular  Price  on  Sears 
Ski  Season  Rental. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back 


L 


Sears 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 


Sears  -  Salt  Lake 
754  So.  State 
Phone  321-4006 


Sears  -  Murray 
Fashion  Place  Mall 
6400  So.  State 
Phone  268-5119 


My  hair  I  wore  long,  purposely 
kinky.  My  mannerisms 
included  slow  movement, 
delayed  reactions,  a  slightly 
open  mouth  and  a  tongue 
constantly  searching  the  inside 
of  my  right  cheek.  I  carried  a 
small  wallet  in  my  hand. 

The  ordeal  began  as  soon  as 
I  bought  the  bus  ticket  to  Salt 
Lake. 

I  shuffled  into  the  Provo 
station  and  pushed  my  five 
dollar  bill  toward  the  man 
behind  the  desk.  My  gaze 
wandered  emptily  around  the 
station.  He  stared  at  me  a 
moment,  forehead  wrinkling 
in-what?  Concern?  before 
asking  my  destination.  He 
scribbled  the  ticket  hastily  and 
returned  my  change  without 
counting  it  back.  One  more 
question  before  I  sat  down  to 
wait.  “Was  someone  meeting 
me  in  Salt  Lake?” 

The  bus  arrived,  and  I  chose 
a  window  seat.  Although  it 
was  not  crowded,  a 
middle-aged  man,  paper 
tucked  under  his  arm,  scuffed 
down  the  aisle  and  slid  into 
the  seat  beside  me.  He  gave  me 
a  quick  glance  before  ducking 
behind  the  day’s  news. 

Then  his  head  came  back  up. 
He  looked  at  me  hard,  taking 
in  my  kinky  hair,  wrinkled 
half-open  mouth.  His  paper 
flipped  shut  and  he  got  up  to 
choose  another  seat. 

The  rest  of  the  ride  was 
uneventful.  We  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  and  as  the  passengers 
filed  off,  the  bus  driver  helped 
each  woman  down  with  a  grin 
and  a  friendly  word.  Until  my 
turn,  that  is.  He  averted  his 
head  and  kept  his  hands  at  his 
side  as  I  stumbled  from  the 
high  step  to  the  ground. 


persons  replied.  Not  one  asked 
for  a  description.  Women 
tended  to  whisper  a  hasty 
“no,”  and  slip  by,  while  men 
were  more  brusque  and 
impatient.  Teenagers  said 
little,  but  were  more  candid  in 
their  reactions.  Several  refused 
to  answer  at  all,  stepping  to 


one  side  and  pretending  not  to 
hear.  A  few  looked  at  me  a 
moment  before  silently 
moving  on. 

I  spent  only  two  hours  at 
the  Trolley  Square  Mall,  but  I 
found  out  what  I  wanted  to 
know.  This  was  the  society, 


the  public,  that  the  mentally 
retarded  face. 

it  was  the  experience  of  one 
person  on  one  day  in  a 
particular  place.  But  what 
about  those  who  are  not 
acting? 

Brutal  shock 

Many  mildly  retarded 


\  .  -jSBfe' 
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Photo  by  Mark  Philbrick 

Pam  Park  (arrow)  was  noticeably  avoided  by  shoppers  when  she  took  the  role  of  a  retarded  girl. 


Curiosity  to  revulsion 

Later  that  afternoon  at 
Trolley  Square,  I  wandered 
aimlessly  through  the  mall’s 
narrow  corridors.  From  time 
to  time  I  paused  and  leaned 
against  the  wall.  But  the  crowd 
tended  to  shrink  away, 
opening  up  a  wide  space 
around  me  that  closed  as  soon 
as  they  had  gone  by.  No  one 
came  within  brushing  distance, 
(let  alone  asked  if  I  were  all 
right.) 

Through  shop  window 
reflections,  I  caught  the 
expressions  of  those  who 
turned  back  to  look-about 
one  in  every  three.  Faces 
ranged  from  mild  curiosity  to 
slight  revulsion. 

I  began  to  ask  questions,  as  a 
small  child  might  need  to  do. 
“Have  you  seen  my  sister?”  It 
was  fortunate  it  was  only 
rhetorical.  Had  I  really  needed 
to  know,  only  luck -never  the 
public— would  have  helped  me. 

“Have  you  seen  my  sister? 
Have  you  seen  my  sister?” 
Again  and  again  I  asked, 
forced  to  almost  chase  those  I 
wanted  to  question.  Eight 


'  Photo  by  Mark  Philbrick 

Stares  accompanied  Pam  in  her  impersonation  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
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David  Storey 


children 


spend  theirjfe;  , 
years  in  special  et  I 
classes,  surrounded 
own  peers.  Interacts 
normal  children 
and  rarely  on 
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and  rarely  on  a  on  K  ( 
basis.  After  graduati  Liev 
shock  is  brutal  whe  h 
students  get  jobs  and  sjjp  id 
find  themselves  in  a 
swift  world  that  has  li 
for  them. 

Cases  in  point: 

Tina  was  enrolled 
regular  school,  in  spi 
obvious  learning  disabi 
fell  behind  in  her 
and  the  teacher  critic! 
in  front  of  the  other  ‘  3 
As  a  result,  the  girl  w; :  ff; 
from  all  the  childhooc  i 
and  she  began  t< 
increasingly  an  jcpj 
behavior.  The  last  con  k>)ai 
Tina  was  through  ; 
paper,  which  reportei 
probation  for  recurrei  ibsr 
d  r  u  n  k  e  n  n  e  s 
disorderliness. 

A  young  retarded  dLnsi 
to  her  MIA  teacher 
State  Training  School,  toS 
hurt,  uncompreh 
“Why,”  she  aske 
trembling,  “do  all  the$ 
come  and  stare  at  us 
us  stupid?” 

A  young  man 
physically  and  n 


handicapped,  slippeiire 
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crowded  sidewalk  an 
his  knees.  His  crutcheik;. 
further  down  the  walfe 
there  as  a  path 
opened  up  around 
people  went  casually 
way. 

According  to  N 
Adams,  a  consultam 
Eunice  Kennedy 
Center  for  the 
retarded,  public 
regarding  the  n 
retarded  is  poor.  Tlu  1 
that  society  looks! 
retarded  child  as 
human.  Separate 
prevents  interact!  ■ 
normal  children,  anc  : 
group  is  able  to 
sensitive  to  the  other. 

Dr.  M.  Gawaintfe 
professor  of  psych 
BYU,  feels  that  no 
retarded  children  si 
kept  in  the  same  clas 
much  as  possible.  T) 
will  have  the  oppor  i|j~: 
know  one  another, 
unhappiness  is 
inexperience  w 
retarded,”  he  commeijl L1  A 

What  do  the  r  f 
retarded  think 
situation?  How  awart 
of  what  goes  on?  “M 
than  most  people  thi 
Dr.  Wells. 
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Society’s  toU 


Generally,  mildly  i  firliifoiisl 


individuals  reali; 
situation  and  feel  fr« 


about  it,  according  t  rs 
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by  Folman  and  Bud: 
Research  institl 
Educational  Profc 
Cambridge,  Mass.iK' 
retarded  adults  in  (i 
were  concerned  that 
wants  to  hire  a  pen 
‘educable  mentally  it 
on  his  record.” 

Referring  to  discrj 
against  the  reta 
Herbert  C.  Gunzbur^l 
of  Psychological  Sdsj 
the  Monyhull  H 
England,  found  th; 
people  tend  to  be  ju<| 
severely  than  ot 
inadequacies  and 
which  are  overloc  I  fj;-;- 
tolerated  in  normal  p| 
often  singled  out  fo 
and  as  ‘proof’ 
subnormality.” 

. . .  Myself,  I  will  ne  ll 
the  helpless  frustratiji] 
being  able  to  be  nea 
without  having 
away.  I  knew  tha 
those  Saturday  cit 
were  deliberately  av( 
for  few  made  any 
cover  their  feelings. 
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Improved  educatL 
mentally  retarded  h; 
in  establishing  goal 
not  far  distant  fro 
normal  people.  Sel 
cy,  self-respect,  soci; 
and  a  family  life  are 

But  what  good  ca) 
if  society  con 
frustrates  goals 
thoughtlessness? 

“We  need  to  rec 
mentally  retarded 
they  are  —  membej 
human  family  who) 
struggle  of  all  of  us 


life-a  good  life.’,’  say?)  ul^ 


Presents 


SPREADING  JOY 


BAKE  OFF 


Nov.  30 


ALL  ARE  ELIGIBLE 
PRIZES  WILL  BE  GIVEN 


Auction  of  Food  at  12:00  in  Step- 
down  Lounge. 


AS  BYU  1973 

WINTER  FESTIVAL 


Additional  information  in  432  ELWC 


— 


ALMO’S 

SAVES 


Bring  in  our 
coupon  and  get 
50c  off  any  of 
our  services. 

(1  per  person;  $1.25  minimum) 


We’re  a  complete  service  cleaners— suits, 
shirts,  socks,  pants,  everything.  We  can  even 
shoes  repaired. 

2-hour  service  before  1  p.m. 


d  ,e 


9‘! 


Open  7  a.m.-7  p.m. 

ALMO’S 

Corner  of  2nd  West 
&  1st  North 

373-8220 

Complete  Service 


50cJT*l 


VALUABLE  COUPON  H 


Repairing  -  Alteratii 
Dry  Cleaning  -  Laun 
Quality  &  Speed 


50caBBflBt8D»»9flflaaB«oaQB 


Monday  Magazine 


November  19,  1973 


Prophet'  to  convert 


Presents 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
CONTEST 


SPREADING  JOY 


By  JAMES  D’ARC 


success,  yet  is  traceable  to  simple  beginnings. 
Born  in  Ohio  but  reared  in  Indiana,  he  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm  just  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  by  strong  Presbyterian  parents.  There 
he  cultivated  an  interest  in  literature  that 
contributed  significantly  to  his  skill  in  dramatic 
arts. 

During  farm  chores,  Jagger  recited  poetry  as 
he  milked  the  cows.  “If  I  really  liked 
something,  I’d  memorize  it,”  he  recalls.  While 
still  a  young  man,  he  won  five  medals  for 
oratory  from  the  Women’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union. 

After  high  school,  Jagger  enrolled  in  courses 
to  qualify  for  teaching.  At  age  16,  he  was  given 
the  $100-a-month  job  of  teaching  seven  grades 
in  a  one-room-school-house.  Riding  horseback 
the  four  miles  to  school,  the  young  teacher 
would  plan  his  lessons  for  the  day.  As  a  farm 
boy  himself,  he  was  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  his 
not-too-much-younger-students. 

“Knowing  that  the  kids  had  been  up  since 
dawn  doing  farm  chores  before  they  walked  the 
miles  through  the  snow  to  school,  I  couldn’t 
spring  anything  as  remote  as  Greek  mythology 
on  them,”  he  recalls.  “I  tried  to  get  on  terms  of 
their  own  understanding.  Sometimes,  we’d 
gather  around  the  pot-bellied  stove  and  I’d  read 
poetry.  My  old  friend  Robert  Burns  came  in 
handy.” 

Years  later  at  Wabash  College  in 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  leaning  against  a  statue  of 
Lew  Wallace,  author  of  “Ben  Hur”  and 
one-time  territorial  governor  of  New  Mexico, 
Jagger  finally  decided  he  would  become  an 
actor.  Beginning  on  stage  in  summer  stock  and 
Chautauqua  companies  during  his  early  career 
he  bounced  between  the  theater  and  motion 
pictures.  “Whenever  actors  get  together  and 
talk  shop,”  commented  the  New  York  Times, 
“someone  is  sure  to  bring  up  Dean  Jagger’s 
uncanny  ability  to  land  roles.  Jagger’s  prowess 
in  this  field,”  it  concluded,  “has  become 
legendary  both  on  stage  and  screen.” 

After  helping  his  friend  for  a  year  at  a 
Christian  rescue  mission  in  Chicago,  Jagger 

(please  turn  to  page  8) 


How  many  aspiring  actors  would  postpone 
their  career  for  a  year  to  help  a  friend, 
especially  one  running  a  Christian  mission  to 
rescue  drunks  from  a  big  city  skid  row? 

An  actor  who  did  just  that  was  Dean  Jagger, 
farm  boy  from  Troy  Township,  Indiana,  who 
went  to  Chicago  years  ago  to  study  drama. 

He  became  world  famous  in  the  four  decades 
that  followed,  getting  his  first  big  movie  role  as 
Brigham  Young  in  the  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
production,  “Brigham  Young.” 

But  he  has  never  stopped  caring  about 
others— and  being  touched  by  others’  care.  Not 
L.D.S.  himself,  in  1968  he  was  married  in  a 
Mormon  chapel  in  Santa  Monica,  California  to 
Etta  Norton,  a  member  of  the  church  since 
childhood.  Jagger  was  touched  by  the  service 
and  later  by  the  concern  of  a  Mormon  bishop 
who  regularly  visited  him  when  the  actor  was  in 
the  hospital  for  routine  checkups.  Jagger  found 
a  circle  of  friends  in  the  church  who  were 
homey,  warm  and  genuine. 

In  researching  an  article  on  the  movie 
“Brigham  Young,”  I  had  occasion  to  interview 
Jagger  frequently  in  June,  1972.  I  could  see  his 
curiosity  toward  the  church  grow,  and  our 
discussions  turned  from  the  film  to  the  church. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  Jagger  exclaimed: 
“The  Mormons  seem  to  live  their  religion  and 
study  more  than  any  other  people  I  know.” 

“When  I  couldn’t  answer  one  of  Dean’s 
questions  I  could  always  phone  our  home 
teacher  and  get  his  advice,”  recalls  his  wife  Etta 
Jagger.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  diligent 
home  teacher,  Dr.  Rainy  Friersen,  Jagger  was 
introduced  to  President  Don  Smith  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Temple  Visitors’  Center.  Meetings  with 
President  Smith  led  to  Jagger’s  baptism  in  July, 
1972. 

Actually  Jagger  had  met  quite  a  few  Mormon 
missionaries  over  the  years.  One,  later  a  BYU 
student,  relates  that  “we  converted  his  maid 
but  he  threw  us  out.” 


FIVE  CATEGORIES: 

Jewelry,  Ceramics,  Textiles, 
Woodwork,  Miscellaneous 

Entries  turned  in  to  429  ELWC  by 
December  5 

Prizes  will  be  awarded 

Additional  information  and  rules  on 
4th  floor  ELWC 


AS  BYU  1973 

WINTER  FESTIVAL 


Presents 


SPREADING  JOY 


TREE  DECORATING 
CONTEST 


BRANCHES  AND  CLUBS  ELIGIBLE 


WE  PROVIDE  THE  TREES  AND 
STANDS 


One  Room  Schoolhouse 
Jagger’s  life  has  been  one  of  hard  work  and 


to  M;  hfthage ,  Illinois,  Brigham  Young  (Dean  Jagger)  pleads 
sfcnt  ise  of  Joseph  Smith  (Vincent  Price)  against 
S  rousing  lawyer  in  the  20th  Century -Fox  productii 
m  Young. 


TROPHIES— 7  CATEGORIES 


Application  4th  Floor  ELWC 
Return  Due  Nov.  28 


AS  BYU  1973 

WINTER  FESTIVAL 


Brothers  To 
The  World 


lit  IMV  ANN  WARNOCK 


dissuade  them  from  offering 
help. 

“Where  there  is  a  need,” 
says  Brother  Anthony,  “that’s 
where  you’ll  find  us.” 


Presents 


KUtB''- 

iiYmpper  time  on  a  hot 
optit  evening  an  old  camper 
ieili  to  a  slow  halt  outside 
ii  is  IS  St.  Francis  Church, 
ten  yine  drained  faces  of  a 
ioniijit  family  peered  listlessly 
a;  the  camper’s  interior, 
ilisf  needs?  Food  and 
trJig.  A  Franciscan  stepped 
)n?  “Mult  the  Church  with  the 
jfljt  ajitent  of  helping. 

jid  from  his  refrigerator 
hrarily  stilled  their 
IhiolelPg  hunger.  Clothing 
mildly  jlfed •  through  a  private 
tt(U  ic  charity  brought  light 
Killsehyes  of  the  empty  faces, 
dlraprty ,  obedience  and 
ilWoJsy  set  the  pattern  of  life 
lispje  Franciscan.  Love  and 
Millie e I  seem  to  follow 

Hiii.  i  lly. 

Is  ifli [111 10  can  boast  having  four 
lifer  group.  Supported  only 
;  i  paBB  small  wage  given  them 
ilillj  illie  .  members  of  the 
blief  parish  they  serve, 
a  iliscriilG  Howard,  Father  Terry, 
ulsilLr  Anthony  and  Brother 
BliJy :  live  their  lives 
jeal  Y  tied  after  the  man  for 
ill  Hoi  1  their  order  was  named 
id  Hil  .Francis  of  Assisi, 
nivjiiilj  Mgh  they  feel  a  special 
u  di  lability  to  the  needs  of 
j  jit  |0  families  of  the  Utah 
natality  Parish,  neither 
Jiical  appearance  nor 
rous  difference  will 


WINDOW  PAINTING 
CONTEST 


SPREADING  JOY 


A  typical  day  .  .  . 

Work  that  involves 
counseling,  religious 
instruction  and  visiting  with 
members  of  the  parish 
occupies  most  of  the 
Franciscan  day. 

“Regular  meetings  are  held 
with  40  of  the  approximate 
150  Catholic  BYU  students. 
We  also'  help  with 
construction,  or  try  to  find 
jobs  for  those  out  of  work. 
People  just  passing  through 
who  have  run  out  of  gas  and 
gas  money  will  often  come  to 
us  for  help,  so  we  have  a 
credit  card  for  those 
occasions,”  said  Brother 
Anthony,  who’s  been  working 
as  a  Franciscan  in  Provo  for  20 
years. 

“Some  of  us  have  a  specialty 
—  like  Brother  Barry,  who  is 
very  good  with  youth,”  said 
Brother  Terry,  who  received 
his  ordination  last  June  in 
Calif.  “But  most  of  the  time, 
our  work  depends  on  what  is 
asked  of  us.” 

Brother  Barry  has  been 
working  in  Provo  for  two  years 
and  recently  celebrated  his 
25th  anniversary  as  a 
Franciscan. 

“We  have  a  deal  with  the 


ANYBODY  ELIGIBLE 

Individuals,  Clubs,  Home  Eve 
ning  Groups 


WE  PROVIDE  THE  PAINT 

PRIZES:  $25,  $15,  $10 

Applications  and  rules  available  4th 
floor  ELWC. 

Return  with  Sketch,  Due  Nov.  28 


AS  BYU  1973 

WINTER  FESTIVAL 


Brothers  of  the  St.  Francis  Church  in  Provo  (rear,  1  to  r)  Brother  Anthony  and  Brother  Terry 
(front,  1  to  r)  Brother  Howard  and  Brother  Barry. 

Roberts  Hotel  in  town  for  besides  here  at  the  St.  Francis 
people  who  don’t  have  a  place  Church,”  he  added. 

:o  stay  at  night,”  Brother  Father  Howard  also  recalled 
rerry  continued.  a  time  when  one  of  the  priests 

“All  of  these  efforts  are  drove  over  700  miles  in  search 
:ompletely  funded  by  the  of  a  dying  man  who  wanted  a 
people  of  the  parish.  On  the  priest  by  his  side  at  death. 


a  Franciscan  because  he  felt 
the  Priesthood  would  add 
another  dimension  to  the 
service  to  which  he  wanted  to 
devote  his  life. 

“The  priest  is  designated  by 
the  Catholic  community  to  do 
sacramental  work,  which 
includes  the  performance  of 
baptisms,  Mass,  marriages, 
listening  to  confessions  and 
being  with  the  individual  when 
he  dies,”  he  said. 


burgers 


Why  a  Franciscan? 

Reasons  for  following  the 
devoted  life  of  a  Franciscan 
vary. 

Brother  Anthony’s  life  as  a 
marine  in  WWII  sent  him  on 
his  road  to  an  awareness  of 
God  and  an  awakening  of  his 
Christian  potential.  He  began 
to  realize  that  there  was  more 
to  life  than  merely  living. 

“When  I  saw  all  those  young 
kids  getting  wiped  out,  I  just 
knew  that  their  spiritual 
existence  had  not  ceased,”  he 
remembered. 

“I  was  wounded  and  while 
in  the  hospital,  I  asked  to  see  a 
member  of  any  of  the  nearby 
religious  groups.  Someone 
directed  me  to  the 
Franciscans.  Their  life  style 
appealed  to  me,”  he  explained. 

Father  Terry,  on  the  other 
hand,  “met  a  Franciscan  and 
thought  he  was  doing  a  pretty 
good  thing  with  his  life.” 

Father  Terry  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  addition  to  becoming 


Love  and  service 

Most  friars  are  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  in  addition  to 
their  work  as  Franciscans. 
They  are  referred  to  as 
“brothers”  until  their 
ordination. 

The  lives  of  Brother 
Anthony,  Brother  Barry, 
Father  Howard,  and  Father 
Terry  can  be  described  as 
electric.  They  have  turned  on 
to  the  deep  feeling  that  comes 
from  plugging  into  people. 

—  Or  in  the  words  of  their 
founder:  Lord,  make  me  an 
instrument  of  thy  peace, 
Where  there  is  injury,  let  me 
sow  pardon,  Where  there  is 
hate,  let  me  sow  love  ...  For 
it  is  in  giving  that  we  are  born 
to  eternal  life. 


DRIVE-INS 

1158  N.  University 


P  hoto  by  Bert  Fox 

ii«  ranciscans  continually  meet  with  emergencies  such  as  a 
A  i  7  family  of  migrant  workers. 


SHARE  A  TURKEY 

Homeless  for  Thanksgiving? 


Elder  Marion  G.  Romney’ 
k  from  Oct,  Conference  l1 

“CONVERSION” 

7:00  tonight  on 


Sign-up  at 
floor  reception  desk 
8  till  5  p.m. 

Nov.  19  and  20 
for  Dinner 


I  asbyu 
women’ t 
activities 


Faculty  Member’s  Home 


Sponsored  by 
Women’s  Activities 
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20th  Century  Brigham  Converted 


(continued  from  page  7) 


began  his  dramatic  studies  in 
the  early  1920’s  at  the 
Lyceum  Arts  Conservatory  in 
Chicago.  He  worked  as  a 
bouncer  in  a  dance  hall  and 
scrubbed  floors  to  support 
himself.  Later  he  went  to  New 
York  where  in  1925  he  got  a 
starring  role  in  Erskine 
Caldwell’s  Tobacco  Road. 

Although  Jagger  made  his 
first  film  in  1929,  he  was  not 
spotted  by  talent  scouts  until 
the  stage  production  of  “They 
Shall  Not  Die”  in  1934.  Then 
from  Broadway  he  went  to 
Hollywood  for  Paramount 
Pictures  at  a  time  when 
newcomers  like  Bing  Crosby 
and  Bob  Hope  were  also 
beginning  their  future  on  the 
screen. 


The  Prophet 

_  ..  ,  .  r  -in  *  Throughout  the  1930’s, 

Seventy  years  old  now  and  a  veteran  of  over  70  motion  pictures,  j  w|nt  from  minor  role 

Dean  Jagger  relaxes  at  his  home  in  Santa  Monica,  Call!.  t0  j^qj.  rcqe  untq  he  was 
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chosen  to  play  the  title  role  in 
“Brigham  Young,”  the 
then-upcoming  film  of  ranking 
Twentieth  Century  Fox 
producer  Darryl  F.  Zanuck. 
Completed  in  1940,  “Brigham 
Young,”  written  by  novelist 
Louis  Bromfield  and  directed 
by  Henry  Hathaway,  was 
heralded  by  Newsweek  as  “one 
of  the  year’s  outstanding 
pictures.”  It  was  elaborately 
produced  on  six  major 
locations  at  a  cost  of  over 
$2,500,000.  Jagger’s 
performance  reviewers  said, 
overshadowed  that  of  Linda 
Darnell  and  Tyrone  Power, 
who  were  given  the  star 
billings  in  “Brigham  Young.” 

George  D.  Pyper,  then 
general  superintendent  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 
was  assigned  as  technical 
advisor  to  Jagger  throughout 
the  production.  When  he  was 
young,  Elder  Pyper  had  known 
the  Prophet.  “There  are 
resemblance  in  facial  features 
and  in  the  voice,”  Pyper 
noted,  referring  to  a 
courtroom  scene  where 
Brigham  Young  defends 
Joseph  Smith.  “When  I 
watched  Mr.  Jagger  pleading  in 
the  courtroom  scene,  I 
thought  I  was  listening  again 
to  Brigham  Young.” 


First  Encounter 

During  the  premier 
festivities  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Jagger  met  many  of  the 
Church  general  authorities.  “I 
was  impressed  with  President 
Grant  and  with  the  industry 
and  cleanliness  of  the  Mormon 
people,”  Jagger  reflects.  He 
also  met  with  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Brigham  Young, 
Mabel  Young  Sanborn,  who 
remarked,  “He’s  just  like 
Father.” 

“Brigham  Young”  is  an 
accurate  chronology  of  early 
Mormon  History.  Prior  to  the 
premier,  the  First  Presidency 
was  given  a  private  screening 
of  the  two-hour  film.  David  O. 
McKay,  speaking  for  them, 
remarked  to  the  Fox 
representative,  “We  thank 
Darryl  Zanuck  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  for  a 
sympathetic  interpretation  of 
an  immortal  story.  It  is  a  great 
picture.” 

“I  would  not  change  a  line,” 
added  President  Grant.  “I 
endorse  that  heartily.” 

“Brigham  Young”  served  as 
Jagger’s  first  successful  break 
into  films,  and  prompted  Fox 
to  put  him  under  contract.  In 
succeeding  years  he  made  films 
in  Hollywood,  New  York,  and 
even  for  a  time  in  England. 


A  veteran  of  over  20  motion 
pictures  including  “White 
Christmas,”  “Western  Union,” 
and  “The  Robe,”  Jagger 
observes  today’s  film  industry 
with  regret.  “It  is  a  sad  time 
creativewise,  artisticwise,  and 
aestheticwise  in  our  country,” 
he  mused. 

“There  are  beautiful 
moments  in  life  and  I  don’t 
think  some  frustrated 
individual  should  say  ‘I’ll  put 
my  frustration  on  the  screen 
and  that  will  be  the  greatest 
art  ever  produced,’  ”  Jagger 
said. 

He  is  adamant  about  viewing 
such  films.  “Don’t  pay  to  see 
it,”  he  said.  “I  go  to  few 
movies  these  days  myself.  I’d 
rather  read  something 
philosophical  and  solid.” 


Love  and  Concern 

Among  Jagger’s  collection  of 
fiction,  biography  and 
philosophy,  Truman  Madsen’s 
Eternal  Man  is  his  favorite.  “It 
has  more  dimensions  than  any 
book  I’ve  ever  read,”  he 
commented.  “I  was  fascinated 
with  Madsen’s  idea  that  God 
didn’t  say  ‘I’ll  put  Dean  Jagger 
down  there  in  that  vacancy’ 
but  rather  said  ‘Dean  Jagger’s 
intelligence  always  existed. 
There  is  no  beginning  and  thus 
no  ending.’  That’s  what  made 
me  believe  in  God  in  the  first 
place.” 

Jagger’s  life  has  been 
nurtured  by  the  standard  of 
love  and  concern  for  others. 
“Either  you  live  your  life 
selfishly  or  unselfishly,”  he 
said.  “Love  is  something  you 
give  instead  of  always 
accepting.”  Jagger  believes 
that  the  secret  is  to 
“contribute  something  to 
someone  you  wished  you  had 
in  yourself.” 

But  the  Church  has  been 
more  than  a  social  influence. 
“The  Gospel  makes  bad  men 
good  and  good  men  better,  as 
David  O.  McKay  used  to  say,” 
Jagger  quoted.  “None  of  us  are 
so  good  that  we  wouldn’t  like 
to  change  a  few  things  inside. 
That’s  where  the  Church 


comes  in. 

From  school-teaching  in  a 
one-room  schoolhouse  to 
acting  and  an  Academy 
Award,  from  the  small  Ohio 
farmhouse  to  the 
Spanish-Mediterranean  home 
overlooking  the  Pacific  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  Jagger’s 
Own  life  has  spanned  many 
roles.  But  beneath  the  verbal 
veneer  of  the  star,  there  is 
always  the  boy  who  requested 
that  the  local  square  dances  be 
started  with  prayer. 


Thanks  for  Giving 
Learning  Room 


Pledges  may  now  be  mailed  in  or  deposited  at  the  Step- 
down  Lounge  or  the  Library.  Telefund  III 
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TYPEWRITERS 

Student  Prices  — 

Rental  Applies 

*  IBM 

*  Royal 

*  Adler 

Rental 

$5.00 

and  up 

Of)  I  Typewriter 

oLlOlAa  6  Company 

O  324  West  Center  Provo 

o  grid  blackouts 
II  controversial 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

.11  fans  are  happy  with 
ig  of  pro  football’s 
blackout— but  if  it 
to  hurt  home 
|ce,  they  would  be 
o  see  the  blackout 
}.  And  they’re  happy 
amount  of  football 
vised  now. 

'ting  of  the  blackout 
mt  home  games  is  in 
year  of  three-year 
lent,  the  result  of 
onal  legislation.  NFL 
sioner  Pete  Rozelle 
it  will  hurt  the  game 
ting  sharply  into 
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Harris  poll 

,pyrighted  Chicago 
story  Thursday, 
on  the  results  of  a 
iarris  poll,  said  the 
‘ '  reports  on 
o  w  s  ”  —  f  a  ns  who 
tickets  but  fail  to 
rmes-are  spotty  and 
real  test  will  come 
nter’s  cold  and  snow 
Nt  National  Football 
northern  cities, 
i  nationwide  poll,  a 
don  of  1,761  fans  was 
;part: 

iu  favor  or  oppose  the 
)f  the  blackout  on 
o  football  games  in 
1  where  the  games  are 
yed?” 

light  per  cent  of  the 
:  they  favored  lifting 
:out,  23  per  cent  said 
pposed  it  and  the 
%  9  per  cent  said  they 
isure. 


decently  lifted 

they  were  asked: 


“Suppose  the  recently  lifted 
blackout  on  pro  football 
telecasts  does  result  in  a 
substantial  decrease  in 
attendance  at  the  actual 
games.  Would  you  favor  or 
oppose  reinstating  the 
blackout  on  home  pro  football 
games  in  the  areas  where  the 
games  are  played?” 

To  this,  45  per  cent  said 
they  would  favor  restoring  the 
blackout,  35  per  cent  they 
would  oppose  a  return  to  the 
pre-1973  blackout  policy  and 
20  per  cent  had  no  opinion. 

The  fans  were  also  asked: 
“Do  you  feel  there  is  too 
much,  too  little,  or  about  the 
right  amount  of  exposure  of 
pro  football  on  television  right 
now?” 

Fifty  per  cent  said  there  was 
about  the  right  amount,  28  per 
cent  said  there  was  too  much, 
1 1  per  cent  said  there  wasn’t 
enough  and  2  per  cent  said 
they  weren’t  sure. 


Sponts 


The  Daily 


Cougar  cagers  scheduled  for 
two  TV  games  in  February 


Black  colleges 
host  hoop  classic 

NEW  YORK  (AP)  -  Eight 
black  colleges,  sponsored  by 
the  Interreligious  Foundation 
for  Community  Organization, 
will  meet  in  the  first  Holiday 
College  Basketball  Classic, 
Dec.  28-30  at  the  City  College 
of  New  York  gymnasium. 

The  teams  are  Howard 
University,  Delaware  State, 
Hampton  Institute,  Shaw 
University,  Norfolk  State, 
Elizabeth  City  State,  South 
Carolina  State  and  Lincoln, 
Pa.,  University. 


DENVER  (AP)  TVS  sports  network  will 
telecast  Western  Athletic  Conference  basketball 
action  for  the  seventh  straight  year,  it  was 
announced  Thursday  by  WAC  Commissioner 
Stan  Bates  and  TVS  executive  producer  Eddie 
Einhorn. 

Eight  games,  including  a  season-ending 
wild-card  contest,  will  be  viewed  over  17 
stations  in  a  nine-state  area. 

Connie  Alexander  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  will 
again  be  the  play-by-play  announcer,  while 
former  Wyoming  basketball  coach  Bill 
Strannigan  joins  the  announcing  team  as 


analyst.  Strannigan  retired  last  season  after 
compiling  a  308-279  record  in  23  years  of 
major  college  coaching. 

TVS  schedule 

Jan.  5,  Arizona  at  Colorado  State 
Jan.  19,  New  Mexico  at  Texas-El  Paso 
Jan.  26,  Arizona  State  at  Utah 
Feb.  2,  Brigham  Young  at  Wyoming 
Feb.  9,  Texas-El  Paso  at  Brigham  Young 
Feb.  16,  Arizona  at  New  Mexico 
Feb.  23,  Utah  at  Arizona 
March  2,  to  be  announced 


STUDENT  SPECIAL 


1  WITH  THIS  COUPON 

FREE  ■  ^ 

With 

Dish  of 

Lunch 

Ice  XO# 

or 

Cream 

Dinner 

Candy's  #i 

! 

400  N.  Univ.  Ave.,  Provo 

373-9234 

STUDENT  SPECIAL 


MONDAY  SPECIAL 

Family  Fathers  treat  your  family  to  a 
Pizza.  We’ll  furnish  the  drink  if  you 
bring  this  ad. 


A* 


Pewreni 


430  North  900  East  *375  4455  "°utlandish|y 
South  of  Warshaw's  v"  -'Delicious  Pizza" 


rich  fall,  flowers  will  make  your 


a  long  remembered,  festive  day! 


Bring  the  beauty  and  warmth  of 
autumn’s  choicest  flowers  into  your 
home  for  Thanksgiving  ...  or  into 
the  home  of  your  hostess  if  you  are 
spending  the  day  with  friends  or 
relatives.  Phone  or  visit  us 
today — we  have  a  glorious  selection 
of  table  centerpieces,  cut  flowers 
and  corsages. 

PRICES  FROM 


We  send  Thanksgiving  flowers 
and  plants  anywhere 


JEPPSON’S  FLORAL 

205  W.  400  N.,  Provo  373-4460 


get  the  job  (lone 
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FIED  AD  POLICY 

js+  be  prepaid  prior 
jlication. 

,ve  a  3  line  minimum. 

ne  for  regular 
Tied  Ads  is  4:30 
l  days  prior  to  pub- 
n. 

:ne  for  Classified 


3.  Lost  &  Found 


LOST!!  Dumb  wife  lost  envelope 
with  food  money  for  the  whole 
month.  Contact  Jan  C.  374-1700. 

12-20 

LOST  DARK  brown  valuable  brief 
case  Wed.,  Nov.  7,  Honors  Li¬ 
brary.  Reward,  Call  375-0317, 
6  p.m.  11-20 


6.  Bakeries 


1 


is  4:30  p.m.  4  days 
publication. 

■niverse  -  room  538 
Ext.  2957. 

4:30,  Monday-Friday 

will  be  made  to  pro- 
ders  from  deception, 
ing  appearing  in  the 
does  not  indicate  ap- 
or  sanction  of  the  Uni- 
the  Church. 

ad  carefully  before  plac- 
le  to  mechanical  opera- 
:  impossible  to  correct  or 
ad  until  it  has  appeared 

3  are  expected  to  check 
insertion.  In  event  of 
tify  our  Classified  De- 
by  10  a.m.  the  first  day 
/rong.  We  cannot  be  re- 
for  any  errors  after  the 
TVe  cannot  refund  money 
ellation  of  your  ad  from 
! . 

SIFIED  RATES  EFFECTIVE 

I0NDAY,  FEBRUARY  21, 
3y  deadline  is  4:30  p.m. 
fore  date  of  publication, 
ites  -  3  line  minimum 

lines  .  $1.50 

lines  .  $2.10 

lines  . $3.40 

lines  .  $8.00 

subject  to  $1.00  ser- 
i  for  credit  for  all  com- 
bunts. 


HOMEMADE  DECORATED  CAKES 
for  any  occasion.  $3.75  and  up. 
Free  delivery.  373-9799.  1-3 


7.  Barber  Shop 


HAIRCUT  OR  TRIM  $2.00  at  Floyds 
Barbershop  67  West  200  North, 
Provo.  12-14 


14.  Clothing 


•esting  HOME  EVENING 
377-4570.  12-4 


University  of  California  at  Provo 
T-shirts  call  374-5358,  377-4045, 
225-0559,  we  deliver.  11-30 

Wedding  Dress  with  veil,  train,  and 
protective  bag.  sz  13-14.  Was 
$200  -  now  $100.  Beautifully 
made.  Call  Carol  at  374-1663. 
_ 11-26 

23.  Insurance,  Investment 

MATERNITY 

INSURANCE 

1.  $500-$  1000  for 
childbirth. 

2.  Immediate  coverage 
for  pregnacy. 

3.  Health  coverage  in¬ 
cluded  on  husband 
and  wife. 

DAVID  R.  BARLOW 
225-7183 
377-3901 

Barlow  Agency 

_ 1-3 

SO  YA  WANT  TO  HAVE  A  BABY? 
Let  us  help  with  $550  insurance. 
Call  225-3388  for  full  info. 

11-29 


23.  Insurance,  Investment 

MATERNITY 

SPECIALISTS 

Allow  our  trained  personnel  to 
tailor-make  a  maternity  and/or 
Life  Insurance  program  to  fit  your 
personal  family  situation.  We  aim 
to  Serve — Not  just  Sell.  Some  of 
the  various  maternity  options  in¬ 
clude: 

1.  $200-$1000  Maternity  Benefit 

2.  Money  sent  directly  to  you 

3.  No  Waiting  Period  Available 

4.  Baby  Covered  from  Birth 
Cali  ONE  MONTH  before  Pregnancy 
or  Marriage  for  best  prices!  And 
call  today — there’s  no  obligation. 
We’ll  be  happy  to  talk  to  you  over 
the  phone. 

CALL  MR. 

GARY  D.  FORD 
377-4575 


32.  Typing 

40.  Employment 

IBM  typing  on  term  papers,  the¬ 

ses,  etc.  40c  pg.  225-7561. 

12-14 

Teachers  needed: 

brarian,  music. 
2346. 

special  ed.,  li- 

Phone  505/733- 
12-4 

OVERNIGHT  TYPING.  Electric  typ¬ 
ing.  All  kinds.  Handwriting  okay. 
Call  Ann.  225-7640.  12-14 

Exp.  typist.  IBM  Executive  wide 
carriage.  Term  papers,  scien¬ 
tific  reports.  Linda  375-8529. 

12-3 

44.  Entertainment 

MARVELOUS  BAFFLING  FUN!  Hire 
a  magician  for  your  parties: 
club,  Christmas,  etc.  Call:  375- 
6774.  11-27 

FORD  AGENCY 


FAST  AND  EFFICIENT  typing,  elec¬ 
trically.  Campus  pickup.  Con- 
tact  Pat,  225-4379. _ 1-7 

For  fast,  accurate  typing  Call 

Lynda  225-2958  or  Judy  225- 
6992. _ 12-4 

SUPER  TYPING  IBM  with  carbon 

ribbon.  Fast,  accurate  &  reason¬ 
able.  Sue  225-3071  (bef  10 
p.m.).  11-28 

Typing,  BYU  Grad,  former  exec, 
sec.  9  yrs.  Student  typing  exp., 
fast,  40c  pg.  Carolyn  225-0153. 
_ 12-14 

CHEAP  but  good  experienced  sec¬ 
retary  with  a  heart,  30c  per 
page,  Pat  377-2952.  12-4 


12-6 


CAR  INS  1  mo.  dwn,  pay  monthly, 
no  finance  chrg.  low  rates.  Cen¬ 
tral  Utah  Ins.  44  S.  200  E„  375- 
1155  TFN 

MATERNITY,  HOSPITAL,  major 
med.,  life,  disability,  call  375- 
5176.  Roy  Allen  Tenney  Agency. 

12-14 


33.  Watch  Repairing 


24.  Jewelry 


EXPERT  Watch  Repair  Dept. 
Bullock  &  Losee  Jewelers 
19  North  University.  373-1379 

Ctfn 

35.  Miscellaneous  Services _ 

Let  us  help  you  sell  your  mobile 
home  -  Call  Marv  at  224-0880 
Financing  available. CTFN 


50.  Musical  Instruments  for  Sale 

MARTIN,  GUILD,  Ovation,  Yama¬ 
ha,  Yamaki,  6  &  12  string  gui¬ 
tars.  Herger  Music  158  S.  1st 
W, _ 11-5 

Moog  Synthesizers  -  See  and  hear 
at  Herger  Music.  158  S.  1st  W. 

_ 12-5 

Guitar  Sale.  10%  cash  discount 
on  Yamaha  and  Guild.  Buy  now 
before  price  increase.  Herger 
Music  158  S.  1st  W.  12-5 

Utah’s  largest  selection  of  gui¬ 
tars,  amplifiers,  PA,  synthesiz¬ 
ers,  and  combo  keyboard  in¬ 
struments:,  Martin,  Guild,  Gib¬ 
son,  Ovation,  Moog,  Arp,  Peavey, 
etc.  Check  our  prices  before 
you  buy  -  we  will  match  or 
beat  any  competition.  PRO¬ 
GRESSIVE  MUSIC.  374-5035. 

1-7 


52.  Miscellaneous 


Disengaged  ring  for  sale.  Can 
trade  for  ring  of  your  choice 
at  higher  value  at  Bullock’s  for 
info.  Steve  375-7197.  11-5 

10-29 

DIAMONDS,  WHOLESALE  prices. 
Students  only,  ID  reqd.  %  *ct. 
perf.  $169,  %  *ct.  VSI  $229. 

(* approx,  wt.).  For  appt.  call 
collect  SLC  1-467-7858.  1-10 

HIGH  QUALITY  JEWELRY  will  sell 
at  APPRAISAL  (Leyson-Pearsall) 
VALUE  ONLY.  CALL  375-9323. 

_ 11-21 

27.  Photography,  Supplies 

Graflex  21/4x31/4  Camera,  Schneid¬ 
er  Xenotar  100  MM  lens,  roll 
back  accessories,  $175.  Call  373- 
1084.  11-19 


40.  Employment 


We  need  a  young  married  man  to 
start  as  an  assistant  manager  (could 
progress  to  manager  within  6  months) 
of  a  combination  tire  store  and 
service  station.  Must  have  some 
mechanical  background  and  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  sell  and  manage  people.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Would  need  to  be  available  as 
soon  as  fall  semester  is  concluded. 
Located  in  Ketchum,  one  mile  from 
beautiful  Sun  Valley,  Idaho.  Con¬ 
tact:  Val  K.  Parke,  Box  972,  Haley, 
Idaho  83333. 


11-27 


28.  Printing,  Supplies 


TIME 


l 


..u0v£'- 


WEDDING  SPECIAL  -  500  Beauti¬ 
ful  announcements,  price  in¬ 
cludes  free  photo.  Only  $44.00. 
Call  Van  Campbell,  377-2522, 
225-7003.  11-28 

MELAYNE  PRINTERS  best  wedding 

prices  in  country.  Prices  begin 
at  $5.75  per  100.  Come  in  for 
free  samples.  Fast  Service.  147 
N.  Univ.  Ave.  373-0507. 
_ 11-19 

29.  Professional,  Medical  Service 

PEDIATRICIAN,  Dr.  Keith  Clayton 
announces  the  opening  of  his 
office  offering  health  care  from 
birth  through  18  years  of  age. 
881  No.  200  W.,  Provo,  377- 
4800.  11-27 


hen  You  Give  A  Personalized  "LOVE  IS"  Watch  or  Clock 
Special  Glft'  Watch  Has  Swiss  Movement,  Sweep  Se- 
"tn,iGoiTorie  Stainless  Steel  Case  With  Choice  Of 
.  ck  Or  Wh'te  Nylon  Bands.  4"  Brass  Clock  Has  Luminesc- 
«  Hands  with  2-Bell  Alarm.  Both  Come  With  2-Year  Ser- 


31.  Shoe  Repairing 


)NLY 


9  5  Plus  $1.00 

Each  Shipping  &  Handling 


I 

^  Christopher’s  Corner 

■  7605  Orchard  Street,  Riverside,  Calif.  92504 

i  ease  Ship  ,  Alarm  Clock(s)  ____Wrist  Watch(es) 

S19.95  each  (plus  $1.00  each  for  postage  &  handling,  Calif, 
indents  add  5%  tax),  with  Following  Names:  __ _ , 


BILL  KELSCH 
FOOTHILL  SHOE  REPAIR 

Service  proven  throughout  the  Years 
Plenty  of  free  parking 
438  North  9th  East,  Provo,  Utah 
374-2424 

11-19 


Opportunity  for  student  to  make 
additional  income  on  a  selling 
percentage  basis.  Call  for  appt. 
224-1297. _ 11-20 

BYU  WOMEN  -  MEN  your  present 
KNOWLEDGE  means  MONEY — 
NOW.  Phone  today  8-1:30,  375- 
5687. _ 11-28 

Sec. -Bookkeeper  -  Start  part  time. 
Need  strong  background  in  acct. 
along  with  good  typing  &  other 
office  skills.  Pay  open,  377-5723 
if  N/A  Call  798-3407.  11-28 

DIRECT  SALES.  $3.00  per  hour 
guaranteed.  $200  to  $300  per 
week  possible.  Full  or  part  time. 
Interesting  work  for  mature 
adults  who  like  to  help  people. 
Call  375-5901,  9  to  11  a.m. 
Ask  for  personnel. _ 11-21 

Attractive  girl  organ  player  to 
sing,  and  play  with  all  girl 
rock  band.  Call  collect  (801) 
278-2888. _ 11-30 

Need  student  part-time.  Light  de¬ 

livery,  own  car.  Experience  in 
office  machine  Busns  helpful. 
Call  Jack  Hansen  374-0725. 

_ u _ IklE 

Need  a  job  for  Christmas?  Earn 
$500  to  $1000  or  more.  Work 
here  and  at  home.  Phone  for 
appt.  377-2353  between  9  a.m. 
and  11  a.m.  12-4 


Chest  of  Drawers  -  Largest  selec¬ 
tion  &  Lowest  prices.  AAA 
Trading  Center,  402  W.  Center, 
Provo,  374-8273. CTFN 

FOR  SALE:  Live  fat  ducks  and 
geese  -  ducks,  $2.00  ea.;  - geese, 
$4.00.  Phone  785-4386.  11-29 

Snow  tires  for  Fiat  850  Spider, 
or  any  small  sport  car.  Used 
only  one  season.  Call  375-3919. 
_ 11-19 

Walnut  console  stereo  AM-FM 
radio,  4 -speed  turntable,  just 
right  for  a  small  apt.  $79  or 
$8  month.  1351  Riverside  across 
from  West  entrance  of  DI.  10-6. 

11-21 

UPHOLSTERY  supply  items  at 
wholesale  prices.  All  kinds  roll- 
end  fabric  at  14  price.  Replace¬ 
ment  cushions  for  Danish  Mod¬ 
ern  chairs.  Fabric  Center,  768 
Columbia  Lane,  Provo,  375-3717. 

CTFN 

1973  100  Watt  stereo  component 
AM-FM  radio,  4-speed  Garrard 
Turntable,  eight  track  tape,  and 
electric  guitar  jacks  all  built  in. 
$96  or  $8  month.  1351  River¬ 
side,  across  from  West  side  of 
DI.  11-21 

FOR  those  unusual  gifts  at  student 
prices,  see  the  WHITE  HOUSE, 
355  South  State  in  Orem.  Wall 
plaques  and  statues.  11-21 

53.  Wanted  to  Buy  -  Misc. 

OLD  gold  and  silver  coins  wanted. 
High  cash  prices  paid.  Call 
Chuck,  225-5887.  12-14 

54.  Exchanges,  Trades,  Swaps 

WE  TAKE  trades  on  mobile  homes, 
cars,  trucks,  motorcycles,  or 
what  have  you.  Courtesy  Mo¬ 
bile  Homes.  464  S.  State,  Orem. 

CTFN 

58.  Apartments  for  Rent 


GIRLS’  Seville  contracts  for  3  or 
less  for  Winter.  Excellent 
Branch.  Indoor  Pool.  375-4253. 

11-22 


58.  Apartments  for  Rent 

1  girls  contract  for  sale  at  Vil¬ 
lage  Apts.  Indoor  pool,  6  girl 
apt.,  great  roomies.  225-3461. 

11-19 

1  girls  contract,  can  occupy  im¬ 
mediately.  160  N.  900  E.,  3 

bdrm  home.  $40/mo.  375-6971 
or  375-3970.  11-20 

2  girls  contracts  at  the  Village 
Apts.,  available  immediately. 
Call  224-1176  Pattie  or  Callie. 

' _ 11-20 

1-Male  available  immediately  $50/ 

month  ins.  maid  service.  Terry 
Warners  branch,  great  family 
and  roommates.  377-3429. 

11-30 

Girls  contract  for  sale,  1  blk.  from 
campus.  460  E.  700  N.  #6. 
Avbl  immed.  Elena  375-8020. 

11-16 

$45  mo.  Silver  Shadow  Duplex.  1 
guy  needed  to  move  in  now, 
rest  of  Nov.  free.  375-8902. 
_ 11-27 

1  girl  can  occupy  immediately? 

341  N.  9  E.  $36/mo.  373-2777. 
_ 12-4 

2  bdrm  apt.,  married  or  singles, 

Cedarcrest.  All  util,  pd.,  fur¬ 
nished,  available  Dec.  1.  377- 

4550. _ 12-4 

1  Mans  Village  contract,  indoor 
pool,  sauna,  good  roommates 
and  Branch.  Call  Milt  224-2998. 
_ 11-27 

Girls  3  contracts  in  same  apt. 
Good  ward  avail,  immediately. 
Village,  Call  225-3283  after  5. 
_ 12-14 

Girl’s  contract  for  sale,  Winter 
semester,  535  N.  400  E.  #5, 
Call  Jan:  375-1706.  11-29 

60.  Wanted  to  Rent 

House  Wanted:  would  like  to  rent 
large  house  for  Christmas  Va¬ 
cation.  Would  like  clean  home. 
Contact  Linda  Facurell  225- 
1579.  From  Dec.  27  to  Jan.  4. 

11-27 

64.  Ride  Wanted 

Need  ride  to  CA  Bay  Area  Nov. 
20  or  21.  Help  pay  for  gas. 
373-7235  Janet.  11-16 

Desperately  need  ride  to  I.F.  or 
north.  Need  to  baptise  friend 
Fri.  Nov.  16,  375-5425,  Kevin. 

11-16 

66.  Travel,  Transportation  Service 

OHIO-INDIANA  STUDENTS  need 
ride  home  for  Christmas?  Char¬ 
ter  bus  to  Indianapolis  -  Cinnci- 
nati  -  Columbus,  $80  R.  Trip, 
for  information  call  375-3609 
DeeAnn,  375-3375  Jay.  11-21 

69.  Bicycles,  Motorcycles 

ROY’S 

CYCLE  SHOP 

All  Schwinn  Models 
Available 

Parts  &  Accessories 
Expert  Repairs 

444  W.  Center  373-1744 

_ CTFN 

'66  Honda  160  low  miles  rebuilt 
eng.  Good  cond.  High  pipes. 
$220  or  best.  John  375-4585 
eves.  11-27 


69.  Bicycles,  Motorcycles 

YAMAHA  RD250  Great  shape,  low 
mileage,  72  model  -  only  5 
months  use.  Going  on  mission 
375-0918.  11-20 

SUSUKI  90  8  speed,  1970,  dirt 
bike,  with  street  accessories, 
$195.  2797  N.  700  E.  after 

5  p.m.  11-26 

71.  Trailers,  Trailer  Space 

8x40  Mobile  home,  furnished, 
skirting,  will  sell  to  best  offer. 
Located  at  the  Town  &  Country 
Park  in  Orem.  Call  SLC  255- 
4501.  10-20 

WE  HAVE  several  Mobile  Home 
repossessions  that  can  be  taken 
over  -  224-0881.  CTFN 

Why  Pay  Rent  -  lease  to  own 
your  own  mobile  home.  224- 
0881.  Courtesy  Mobile  Homes, 
464  So  State,  Orem.  CTFN 

Want  to  make  Provo  your  home 
but  don’t  have  lots  of  money? 
Buy  a  mobile  home  and  lot  at 
570  N.  1300  W.  375-7698. 

1970  28’  Beautiful  Concorde  Trail¬ 
er  w/tipout  living  room,  FA 
furnace,  air  cond.  785-3431. 

11-16 

12  x  50  Mobile  Home  furnished, 
new  shag-carpet,  skirting,  $4500 
920  S.  340  W.  #25.  375-0361. 

11-20 

GOOD  CNDTN  12x50  2  BDR  occ  2 
yrs.  skrtd.,  W&D  hookup,  stove, 
fridge,  unusual  stor,  bkshlvs, 
224-0478.  12-3 

Must  sell  2-bedroom  mobile  home 
on  private  lot.  Priced  below  mar¬ 
ket  value,  373-6139  aft.  7. 

11-21 

2  bdrm  mobil  home  10x50,  must 

sell,  best  offer.  Furnished,  ex¬ 
cellent  shape.  225-3817,  375- 

3817. _ 12-4 

72.  Trucks 

’72  Ford  Ranger  XLT,  Camper 
spec,  %T,  air,  PS,  auto,  AM/ 
FM,  stereo,  Cap  opt.,  best  offer. 
375-9134.  ^ 


11-19 


73.  Automobiles  Wanted 

1973  Capri  V-8,  some  options, 
valid  warranty,  only  3  mo.  old. 
5000  mi.  excel  cond.  Invested 
■  $4150.  Best  offer  over  $3800. 
Call  225-5424  eve. _ 12-4 

74.  Automobiles  for  Sale 

'66  Plymouth  A-l  motor,  tires, 
heater,  interior,  battery.  Best 
offer  near  $375,  terms,  373- 
0253.  11-20 

1971  Olds  Cutlass  “S”  350  4bbl, 

pwr.  brks.,  pwr.  stmg.,  auto, 
tran.,  air  end.,  fetry  8  trek, 
375-7248.  11-20 

1972  Toyota  Celica,  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  air  cond.,  for  more  info. 
Call  377-1717  after  6  p.m. 

11-20 

’69  Pont.,  GTO  pwh.  dsk.  brakes, 
pwr  strg.,  new  tires,  bkt.  seats, 
good  cond.  Gold  374-6794. 

11-19 

’71  Ford  Bronco  V8,  radio,  spts. 
pkg.,  19,000  mi.,  395  E.  900 
S.  Orem.  Rod  224-3139.  11-19 


74.  Automobiles  for  Sale 

Sacrifice!  1970  Chev.  Bel  Air  4- 
dr.,  auot.,  pwr.  str.,  pwr.  brk., 
air  cond.  Clean  and  in  excellent 
cond.  must  sell  to  stay  in 
school.  $1250.  Call  Fred  224- 
0336.  11-19 

’66  VW  Fastback,  good  condition, 
$600.  377-4070.  11-19 

'67  Ford  Broncho  V8  28,000  mi., 
5  12  in.  tires  w/rims,  plus 

many  other  extras,  ph.  Scott 
375-7300.  11-21 

1968  Camaro  SS  excel  cond,  low 
miles,  extras,  $1600  or  best 
offer,  new  paint,  tires.  375- 
5856.  11-21 

Yeai;  old  4-dr  Mazda  RX3.  Driven 
less  than  14,000,  but  priced 
$3:300  below  new,  take  advan- 
tage  of  me.  ext  2691.  11-21 

1961  VW  Bus — runs  well,  looks 
good.  4  almost  new  tires.  $500 
or  best  offer.  373-2701,  eves. 

_ _ 11-16 

'73  Capri  2000  must  sell,  getting 
married.  Red  Blk  int.  26  mpg 
round  town,  30  on  road,  $2800, 
489-6495. _ 11-20 

1965  Pont.  Good  shape,  $295. 

377-2353. _ 11-26 

'73  Olds  Omega  Compact  2  dr 

coupe,  V8,  350  cubic  in.,  PB-PS. 
Air,  3000  mi.  Best  offer.  377- 
0725.  11-26 

’73  Nova.  Call  377-1595,  take 
over  lease  or  buy  for  $3,000, 
has  air,  power  steering,  12,900 
miles.  11-21 

75.  Auto  Parts  &  Supplies 

VW  OWNERS  -  students  -  faculty. 
Motor  rebuilding,  repairs,  ser¬ 
vice  tune-ups,  front  ends, 
brakes,  parts  kits,  accessories, 
Student  activity  card  &  get  a 
minor  body  work.  Show  your 
10%  discount  on  all  parts.  328- 
0208  or  633  So.  Main  Street, 
SLC. _ 11-20 

2  new  snow  tires  775-14  tube¬ 
less  4  ply  whitewalls.  Call  Carol 
at  374-1663. _ 11-26 

76.  Auto  Repairing  &  Service 

Any  car  painted  $70.  Includes 
sanding,  priming,  paint.  Vinyl 
tops  $50.  Any  type.  224-0460. 

11-20 

78.  For  Rent  •  Miscellaneous 

RENT  WITH  OPTION  TO  BUY  TV’s, 
stereos,  washers,  vacuums,  sew¬ 
ing  machines.  AAA  TRADING 
CENTER  402  W.  Center,  Provo, 
374-8273.  CTFN 


RENT-A-TV  $9  per  mo.  Free  in¬ 
stallation  &  delivery.  Call  Stokes 
Bros.  TV,  377-2020,  Ext.  209. 

_ CTFN 

RENT-A-TV  $9  per  mo.  Free  in¬ 
stallation  &  delivery  on  new 
television  rent  a  purchase.  Call 
Stokes  Bros,  TV,  377-2020,  Ext. 
209.  CTFN 


e  print— limit  15  letters  &  spaces.)  Watch  band  color 
*}nc*ose«— ™in  P.hppW  nr  Money  Order  ™ 


Print 


,TY 


TUNEUP  SPECIAL 

includes 

FREE  OIL  CHANGE 


$795 


VWs 
and 

TOYOTAS  FREE  OIL  CHANGE  p|us 

"v  ENTERPRISE  AUTO 


515  S.  University,  Provo 


Towing 

Service 


Offer  good  'til 
Nov.  30  with 
this  coupon 


375-2333 


SfllJEX 


SAVES  YOU  MONEY 
ON 

MEAT  EXTENDERS 

Phone  377-5694 

706  Columbia  Lane 


PEANUTS 


WELL,  I  THINkN 

I'LL  m  A  LITTLE 
NEAT'5-FOOT  OIL  ON 
THE  0L'  6L0VE  AND 
PUT  IT  AWAV  FOR 
•THE  WINTER 


IOHERE'5  M3UK  BROTHER?, 


I  THINK  HE 
WENT  OUT5IDE, 


HE  SAID  SOMETHIN©  AE0UT 
HOW  NEAT  IT  WAS  WALKING 
AROUND  WITH  6 LOVES  ON 
H'OUR  FEET  IN  THE  WINTER 
- 
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OPINION— COMMENT 


Brigham  Young  University 


Time  running  out 


Plan  now  or  pay  later  might  describe  the  opportunity  for 
students  to  pre-select  classes  for  winter  semester. 

Tomorrow  is  the  last  day  for  students  to  submit  the 
pre-registration  forms.  Those  who  do  so  will  be  spared  some  of 
the  long  lines,  frustration  and  headaches  often  associated  with 
registration.  Class  pre-selection  also  offers  students  a  much  better 
chance  of  receiving  the  classes  and  schedule  they  desire,  according 
to  Larry  K.  Taylor,  coordinator  for  the  College  Advisement 
Centers. 

Doing  it  now  takes  only  a  few  minutes,  while  waiting  till 
January  may  mean  that  a  student  does  not  receive  the  classes  he 
desires. 

Unfortunately,  most  students  have  not,  as  of  yet,  taken 
advantage  of  pre-registration.  Stacks  of  forms  sit  in  the 
advisement  centers,  and  Taylor  said  students  are  only  trickling  in 
to  fill  them  out. 

It  may  be  just  another  case  of  procrastination,  with  thousands 
of  forms  arriving  in  the  college  advisement  centers  tomorrow  at  5 
p.m.  However,  waiting  till  the  deadline  means  that  personnel  in 
the  advisement  centers  will  have  less  time  to  check  forms  for 
errors  that  might  cause  the  computer  to  reject  them. 

To  avoid  this  problem,  those  still  turning  in  the  forms  should 
take  special  care  to  fill  in  all  specified  areas  and  follow  the 
directions  exactly.  A  missing  zero,  incorrectly  formed  numerals, 
or  the  failure  to  add  one’s  signature  might  cause  the  entire  form 
to  be  rejected. 

Any  questions  about  the  forms  can  be  answered  by  personnel 
in  the  advisement  centers,  who  would  rather  spend  a  few  minutes 
with  a  student  now,  instead  of  trying  to  track  him  down  later. 

Those  who  have  been  students  for  several  years  will  realize  the 
great  improvements  made  in  the  registration  system.  Instead  of  an 
agonizing  all-day  process,  class  pre-selection  makes  it  possible  for 
a  student  to  complete  the  entire  registration  process  in  just  a  few 
minutes. 

Pre-selection  is  part  of  an  attempt  by  the  University  to  switch 
over  to  totally  computerized  registration.  This  might  make  it 
possible  in  the  future  for  students  to  remain  off  campus  until  the 
first  day  of  classes,  and  to  pay  fees  by  mail,  according  to  Taylor. 

Low  student  participation  in  the  current  program  might  leave 
some  question  in  the  minds  of  officials  as  to  whether  speedy 
implementation  of  computerization  is  necessary  since  students  do 
not  seem  eager  to  participate  in  the  steps  already  provided. 

With  so  many  advantages  and  no  foreseeable  drawbacks,  there 
should  be  no  reason  why  pre-selection  doesn’t  receive  a  high 
degree  of  participation.  There  is  still  time  to  act,  and  those 
students  who  have  not  pre-registered  should  do  so  immediately. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Standing  in  line 


Editor: 

In  the  recent  ticket  distribution  for  the  5th 
Dimension  Concert,  many  people  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  over  400  tickets  were  given  to 
the  Social  Office  for  preferred  seating.  Upon 
going  through  an  extremely  trying  experience 
attempting  to  get  good  seats,  we  feel  that  400 
preferred  seating  tickets  are  too  many  to  be  fair 
to  the  students  of  BYU. 

We  stood  in  line  for  over  six  hours  the  first 
morning  the  tickets  were  on  sale;  6:30  in  the 
morning  is  awful  early  for  such  an  activity. 
Receiving  seats  30  rows  up  in  sections  we  never 
thought  we  would  end  up  with  is  not  our  idea  of 
fair  distribution.  It  was  discouraging  to  us  to 
realize  that  no  matter  how  much  sleep  we 
sacrificed  to  stand  in  line  for  concert  tickets,  30 
rows  up  in  undesirable  sections  were  the  best 
we  could  get  out  of  the  adventure. 

It  is  true  that  those  who  worked  in  planning 
the  concert  should  have  a  chance  for  the  better 
seats,  but  we  doubt  over  400  people  worked  to 
plan  this  concert.  They  don’t  have  to  wait  in 
line  and  can  even  pick  up  their  preferred  tickets 
a  day  early.  We  feel  the  wait  and  effort  is  worth 
it,  but  to  give  over  400  tickets  out  to  preferred 
seating  through  the  Social  Office  is  unfair.  The 
number  of  preferred  seating  tickets  should  be 
drastically  cut. 


'  stuc  s. 


Leigh  Ann  Clark 
Ogden,  Utah 
and  two  others. 


faculty  or  administration  about  po 
have  been  in  effect,  although  not 
effective  for  years. 

However,  the  students,  or  then- 
part  of  the  money  which  provides 
those  who  are  commissioned  to  teac 
A  large  majority  of  students 
enrolled  with  serious  intentions 
Many  students  are  dissatisfied  witl 
who  demonstrate  a  lack  of  com 
teaching,  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  an 
overall  lack  of  concern  for  their 
Faculty,  many  of  you  are  comm 
combined  academic-spiritual  relatio 
is  unique  to  BYU.  This  letter  is  n 
excoriate  you,  nor  even  those  whc 
up  to  professed  standards  of  exo 
plea  in  writing  is  that  each  of  you 
look  at  yourselves  and  ascertain  i 
across  to  the  students  as  you  think 
Be  the  professors  you  always  wij 
professors  would  be.  Exemj 
“dimension  of  difference,”  and,  inc 
charity  into  your  attitudes  and  op 
the  students  you  teach.  Realize  tl 
most  students  are  interested  in  anc|| 
to  learning,  many  are  frustrated 
will  not  substitute  a  genuine 
personal  vanity.  Be  open  to  your 
responsive  to  their  needs. 

The  responsibility  is  YOURS 
initiative  and  demonstrate  true  co 
“the  one.”  And  if  you  do  this,  we 
you  will  notice  a  marked  differe 
preparation  and  general  overall  perfiki 
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If  these  become  worth  much  less  we  re  gonna  have  to 
lower  counterfeiting  to  a  misdemeanor.' 


An  open  letter 
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Gettysburg-a  century  and  ten 


Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of 
that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final 
resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But,  in  a 
larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate— we  cannot  consecrate— we  cannot 
hallow— this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us— that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

—Some  thoughts  for  our  time,  offered  on  the  110th  anniversary  of 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  address. 


Editor: 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  commitments 
and  recommitments  are  made  to  the  lofty  goals 
of  improving  over  previous  semester’s  teaching. 
For  example,  revisions  are  sometimes  made  in 
methodologies  of  pedagogy— a  fresh  approach  is 
taken  to  presenting  familiar  material.  While  we 
laud  such  commitments,  we  are  concerned 
about  whether  or  not  similar  commitments  are 
made  at  being  sincerely  concerned  about  each 
individual  student. 

We  would  surmise  that  better  than  90%  of  the 
faculty  would  answer  affirmatively  to  the 
question,  “Are  you  seriously  committed  to  and 
concerned  about  every  one  of  your  students?” 
However,  we  are  afraid  that  students  would 
respond  less  enthusiastically  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  felt  true  concern  from  their  teachers. 

The  statement  has  been  appropriately  made, 
“I  don’t  care  how  much  you  know  until  I  know 
how  much  you  care.”  Teachers:  Are  you 
sincerely  concerned  about  “the  one?”  We  hear 
this  phrase  quite  often  over  the  pulpits  of  BYU, 
but  in  the  laboratory  of  daily  human  experience 
the  practice  of  the  precept  leaves  some  to  be 
desired. 

Perhaps  students  really  have  no  say  in  any 
matters  pertaining  to  course  content,  or  general 
pedagogy. 

Perhaps  for  students  really  to  even  think  of 
“correcting”  their  elders  is  more  than  just 
presumptuous. 

Perhaps  BYU  is  a  love-it  or  leave-it  situation, 
in  which  it  is  most  inappropriate  for  students  to 
even  think  of  questioning  members  of  the 
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Think  about 


Editor: 

We  are  writing  this  letter  to 
attention  to  the  yield  sign  on  the  cc 
Campus  Drive  and  Campus 
complaint  is  not  so  much  cor 
disobedience  of  the  sign,  but  t 
enforcement  of  the  law.  Recently 
by  the  yield  sign  area,  some  i 
motorist  not  only  disregarded  tin 
but  nearly  caused  an  accident 
changing  lanes  in  front  of  me. 

The  question  we  would  like  to 
such  an  action  is  not  handled 
sufficient  law  enforcement.  Insi 
security  police  nabbing  bike  rider: 
they  out  taking  care  of 
infractions?  As  far  as  we  can  te! 
yield  sign  and  almost  causing  an 
bit  more  serious  than  riding  a  bike 
it! 
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FRESHMEN! 


How  much  do  you 
an  Army  officer  earns 

to  start? 


Bill 
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Over  $9000  a  year,  including  subsistence 
and  quarters  allowances.  More  than  a  lot 
of  college  graduates  are  earning  today  in 
executive  training  programs. 

And  with  Army  ROTC  behind  you,  you’ll 
have  had  your  executive  training  during 
college.  So  when  you  graduate  you’re 


already  a  full-fledged  executive. 
Whether  you  decide  to  make  the  Arr 
career,  or  take  your  leadership  exper 
out  into  the  civilian  job  market,  you’) 
be  way  ahead,  because  you’ll  have 
Army  ROTC  behind  you. 
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Three-Ye! 
r  ships,  whic 
tuition,  book 
and  $100  a  morj 
are 

Military  Science  11 
you  eligible  to  apply  i 


available.  Eli 


Year  Scholarship.  Enroll  0j i  . 
class  incurs  no  military  fet. 


at  BYU 


Many  young  men 
ROTC  scholarships. 

For  information  on  the  class  and 
ship  visit  Room  320  in  the  Wells  IE: 
or  call  374-1211,  Ext.  3601.  You! 
did! 


